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General Johnson Whispers 


EW men, as the ascetics teach, receive correction glad- 

ly. If correction must be given, we prefer to receive 
it quietly and in private. The method then palliates the 
matter of the rebuke, and even if we are left shivering, 
we can feel that the wind has at least been tempered to 
the shorn lamb. 

With the approach of a Presidential campaign, gentle 
methods are apt to be set aside. We are prone to reach 
for our biggest stick, and with it beat a tattoo on the head 
of the nearest opponent. Now General Johnson, of Blue 
Eagle fame, is like the late Theodore Roosevelt in carry- 
ing a very big stick, but unlike him, rarely steps softly. 
When the doughty General is minded to lay about him, 
he first raises his voice in a most creditable imitation of 
a Piute Indian battle cry, and before the first echoes have 
died away, a battery of reporters for the press has camped 
before his wigwam. From among these young men, the 
General will then elect the representative of the largest 
circulation, dismissing the others with minor gifts in the 
form of remarks of lesser pungency. 

Following his custom, the General has chosen the Sat- 
urday Evening Post, said to lead all weekly magazines 
with a circulation topping 3,000,000, as a vehicle for his 
latest admonition to the President. Under the title of 
“Think Fast, Captain,” he warns the President that the 
Administration is rapidly approaching the reefs, and that 
unless a new policy is forthwith adopted, the rescuers on 
shore may toss out a whole rope walk packed with life 
lines, without rescuing even one navigator, as the ship of 
state goes down. In the mind of the General the admoni- 
tion is probably a gentle whisper, a hint deftly conveyed, 
a diplomatic raising of the eyebrow, the lift of an ap- 


parently unconcerned finger. But to the ear of the pub- 
lic, General Johnson’s remarks will probably suggest the 
first gun in the battle to put a Republican in the White 
House in 1937. 

Now it need not be repeated, and yet for the suspicious 
it must be repeated, that the interest of this Review in 
partisan politics is null. More correctly, its interest is to 
battle against malign factors which make partisan politics 
profitable to wardheelers but menacing to the public. 
Yet, even admitting the partisan tone of the General’s 
admonition, it is possible to winnow the mass, and amid 
a deal of chaff to find some good grain. 

Why did the National Recovery Act fail to encompass 
few, if any, of the splendid purposes which it announced ? 
As is now generally admitted, the Act was wholly ineffec- 
tive in many important clauses, notably Section 7a, long 
before the first of the Supreme Court’s decisions. Gen- 
eral Johnson finds the chief reason for this failure in the 
peculiar philosophy of many of the advisers called to 
Washington by the President. Chief among them, al- 
though without official position and never appearing in 
public, was a professor of law at Harvard. To this gentle- 
man and to his pupils, at once established in key positions 
at Washington, the Constitution was not in fact the su- 
preme law of the land, as vital and vigorous today as when 
first established, but an obstacle to progress. Publicly 
they did it honor. Privately they strove to set it aside. 
As for the Supreme Court, it would be possible, they 
thought, to weaken its influence, or even to intimidate it 
by daring it to rule against legislation which the Govern- 
ment’s publicity agents had made popular. General John- 
son had every opportunity to know the men whom he 
thus describes. Judging only from their public acts, it 
seems to us that he has described them with fair accuracy. 
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Now the Constitution is in fact the supreme law of the 
land. The average citizen, while he may know lamentably 
little about the instrument, is suspicious of attacks upon 
it, and here, it appears to us, is the ultimate reason why 
the Recovery Act began to lag, long before the Supreme 
Court decision. The Government itself was at heart du- 
bious of its right to enforce the Act’s essential clauses. 
That doubt was shared by both friends and enemies among 
the people. In the event, it seems that the Government, 
taking its inspiration from the Harvard Law School, 
adopted the wrong way of doing the right thing. 

If the Constitution needs amending, we can apply our- 
selves to the task openly. Indirection in legislation is the 
bane of every constitutional government. It is particu- 
larly dangerous when the Constitution itself provides ways 
and means of direct amendment. There is no room in this 
country for star-chamber sessions, and midnight cabals. 
If the Constitution needs amending, the issues should be 
put before the peoples of the several States, and left to 
their decision. Any other method tends to destroy the 
very foundations of this government. 


Youthful Criminals 


RECENT number of the syndicated Sunday supple- 

ment This Week contains an article by George E. 
Q. Johnson, “ Let’s Go to War on Crime.” As a former 
Federal judge, and the prosecutor who after many tribu- 
lations sent “ Al” Capone to the penitentiary, Mr. John- 
son may be assumed to speak from long experience. 
Crime, he tells us, costs the country $22,800 per minute, 
or in excess of twelve billions per year. He believes that 
these costs can be sliced by about $19,000 per minute, 
leaving the annual bill at the irreducible minimum of 
about two billion dollars. 

Mr. Johnson’s plan is simple. “ Take care of the chil- 
dren, and the future will pay rich dividends.” In Chicago, 
he writes, seventy out of every 1,000 boys fall into the 
hands of the police, and it might be added that for the 
seventy who are caught at least seventy others escape. 
Not long since three murderers whose combined ages were 
fifty-eight years, paid the penalty of. their crime in the 
electric chair at Sing Sing penitentiary. In Chicago, ac- 
cording to Mr. Johnson, nearly 450,000 children are grow- 
ing up under such handicaps as physical defects, homes 
broken by death or divorce, and immoral surroundings. 
To this list, Mr. Johnson might have added the great 
number of young people whose homes are not broken, and 
whose physical defects are slight, but who are receiving 
no education of any kind in religion or in a moral code, 
hased upon religion. 

The conditions which Mr. Johnson finds in Chicago 
can be paralleled in every large American city, and in 
many cities that are not large. A most grave symptom of 
the breakdown of morality in this country is the prevalence 
of serious crime among the young. Hence we agree with 
Mr. Johnson that reducing this crime is the most profitable 
and patriotic work which the country can undertake. But 
how is it to be inaugurated? 
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Mr. Johnson calls for slum-elimination projects. play- 
grounds, recreational centers, boys’ clubs, and agencies for 
youth guidance. The sums which would be necessary for 
the completion of these plans would be very large, but, 
considering the matter on the financial side alone, they 
would not be even comparable with the present annual 
cost of crime. There is not much hope, it must be con- 
fessed, that Mr. Johnson’s recommendations will be 
adopted, except, perhaps, in the wealthier localities, and 
even there only in part. New York, Chicago, Boston, and 
Detroit are among the cities which have made some 
progress in slum elimination, but much yet remains to be 
done. 

It should be understood, of course, that even Mr. John- 
son’s plans would not bring a marked and permanent im- 
provement unless under “agencies for the guidance of 
youth ” he includes training in religion and in morality. 
Not all our criminals come from the slums. To take care 
of a boy’s mind and body, while neglecting the infinitely 
more important needs of his soul, is a process that has 
ended in giving us a clever criminal, and may so end again. 


Selected Public Servants 


HE city of Washington was once described as a place 
where you can see thousands of individuals, every 
man among them with-his ear to the ground. These are 
politicians who think that they can thus find out what is 
going on in the country, and what their constituents want. 
The transmission is often very poor, and as Senator 
Norris observed a few days ago, the messages often be- 
come mixed. Probably at no time in the last fifty years 
has there been a more widespread demand for the applica- 
tion of the civil-service system to Federal officials, or less 
appreciation at Washington of this highly reasonable de- 
mand. 

Senator Norris, one of the most intelligent and con- 
sistent upholders of the Administration’s policies, believes 
that the President has laid himself open to grave criticism 
for his indifference to civil service. Boston furnishes the 
most recent example of the rejection of an old and ex- 
perienced postal official, who has been replaced as post- 
master by a gentleman whose chief merit is his fidelity 
in voting the Democratic ticket. New York can supply 
another of many similar examples. Citizens who are 
interested in good government are beginning to grow 
restive. “‘ Any candidate who announces that he will take 
partisan politics out of appointments,” said Senator Nor- 
ris, “ will be surprised at the number of votes he will 
get. At present, that is a popular issue.” 

The alternative to civil service is machine politics. Back 
in President Arthur’s time, we thought that we had at 
last devised a method of choosing Federal workers for 
merit alone. Fifteen years ago, President Harding made 
us realize that our hopes were not well founded. Today, 
the Federal Government, which employs more men and 
women than the largest corporation in this or any other 
country, is still undecided whether it will restrict its choice 
to individuals who can prove their fitness by examination, 
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or allow appointments to office to be parceled out by ma- 
chine politicians. This method is not only slovenly and 
costly, but positively vicious. The Federal Government 
is under a moral obligation to secure fit workmen for 
the public service. Money paid to unfit workers is money 
stolen from the people. 

Some day we may have a system comparable to the 
civil service in Great Britain, but we are far from that 
day. As long as thousands of jobs are parceled out as 
rewards for partisan political service, intelligent and cap- 
able young women will shun government service, and 
Washington will continue to be a haven for the unfit who 
are supported by public funds. 


All Saints—All Souls 


HEN they advert to the Catholic Church, most non- 

Catholics think of it in terms of a great world state 
with a highly organized government functioning with the 
same impersonality as their own. From this angle they 
admire and respect it, but beyond this they do not go. 

The concept, however, which the Faithful have of the 
Church is something quite different. They are not un- 
aware of what Chateaubriand aptly calls the “ genius ” of 
Christianity that merits the encomiums of those outside 
the Fold. But they recognize that all this is in a sense 
secondary. To them the Church is fundamentally a mother 
and as such they cannot be satisfied with admiring her; 
they love her. “ Holy Mother Church” is the way they 
speak of her. She is the Bride of Christ who has be- 
gotten them to Him through the saving waters of Baptism. 
They know that she has the heart of a mother and the love 
of a mother, and that they are all brethren. 

The Church’s maternal spirit shows itself in all her 
relations with her children. There are none who have not 
experienced her tender solicitude, especially in the great 
crises of life when her maternal afféction provides them 
needful help and comfort through her strengthening Sac- 
raments. She rejoices with her children in their happiness 
and sorrows with them in their grief. Strikingly em- 
phasizing this truth, and at the same time beautifully il- 
lustrating the all-embracing family spirit of Holy Mother 
Church, is her liturgy for the present week-end, when she 
gathers together all the Faithful still struggling here on 
earth, the Church Militant, and joins them in spirit with 
their dear ones who have gone into eternity, whether in 
holy joy for their victories, if they are of the Church 
Triumphant in heaven, or in sympathetic prayer for the 
relief of their sufferings, if they are still of the Church 
Suffering in purgatory. 

On All Saints day, the Church annually honors that 
great unnumbered crowd of her children who now enjoy 
the Beatific Vision. On the following day, All Souls, 
she commemorates that other mighty throng who have 
died, having kept the Faith, but must still expiate in 
Purgatory for a space the temporal punishment due for 
sins repented of and forgiven, but not completely atoned 
for in life. 

Catholics honor the Saints because God Himself honors 
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them. They pray to them because beimg particularly dear 
to God they naturally have influence with Him. Above 
all they look up to them as exemplars for imitation, for 
they know that they, too, are called to be Saints, how- 
ever falteringly at times they walk in their footsteps. 

As for the souls in Purgatory, Catholics subscribe to 
the doctrine that inasmuch as only the undefiled enter 
heaven and only the impenitent are damned to hell, there 
is a place of purgation for those who have not fully re- 
quited Divine Justice for their sins. Though these will 
eventually reach beatitude at present they are God’s pris- 
oners until the last farthing of their debt be paid. His 
mercy, however, permits their brethren on earth vicarious- 
ly to satisfy for their penalty so that it may be discharged 
the sooner through their charitable prayers and penances, 
especially through Holy Mass. 

Death has bereft all of us of some who are particularly 
near. These days in the liturgical cycle lessen our grief 
at the parting and comfort and rejoice our hearts. The 
one bids us look heavenward, Sursum corda, to where so 
many of them have attained happiness, and where we 
hope in time for a glad reunion with them. The other 
turns our gaze to Purgatory to remind us that some of 
them may still be in its cleansing fires and to urge upon 
us a charitable remembrance of them. “ Have pity on 
me, at least you my friends,” is the echo of their plaint. 

All Saints and All Souls are the great family days in 
the Church’s liturgy. There is no one who does not share 
the joy of the one and the sadness of the other. The 
former is the feast of Christ’s unknown soldiers ; the lat- 
ter a day of Requiem for our suffering brethren. The two 
bespeak the universality of the Church, covering all time 
and every place, and its boundless charity extending to 
every Christian that is living or ever lived. One must be 
a part of it, a Catholic, fully to understand and appreciate 
it. We are brought very close to our dear ones once more, 
and very close to God. We are less lonely on earth, while 
heaven seems nearer and more desirable. 


War and Fascism 
| ppanatid has already informed us that we may be 


prepared both to have its agents boring within our 
institutions and to receive an invitation from it to co- 
operate against war and Fascism. The muddled, though 
humble, intellectuals who meekly take their orders how to 
think from the infallible Kremlin are thus involving their 
minds in this contradiction: war, in the Marxian dialectic, 
capitalistic and imperialistic war, is the Communists’ best 
friend; Fascism is its worst enemy. Moscow says fight 
both of them, so we have an American League against 
War and Fascism. If this League succeeds against war, 
it will have saved capitalism from downfall; if there is no 
Fascism, it will mean that there has been no Communism, 
for Fascism is the middle-class answer to a strong Com- 
munistic movement. The danger from Fascism in this 
country is in direct proportion to the danger from Com- 
munism: no Communism, no Fascism. The idea that by 
destroving Fascism in advance the Communists can pre- 
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pare the way for themselves is fantastic; by their own 
immutable dialectical principles they know, or ought to 
know, the opposite. So on both counts we declare that this 
anti-war-and-Fascism business is a Right deviation, and 
its authors ought to be excommunicated. 

But the Russian mind is a fearful thing and not to be 
investigated. Yet Marx and Lenin both warned their fol- 
lowers against the intellectuals who would be converted to 
Communism and make it a fashionable exercise. This has 
come to pass, and Lenin’s worst fears may be realized. It 
is almost too good to be true, but at this point it looks as 
if somebody is getting ready to give Communism the kiss 
of death. 





Note and Comment 











Holy Father’s 
Special Intentions 


T is well known, of course, that the Holy Father 
recommends each month an intention to be prayed for 
by the members of the Apostleship of Prayer, who num- 
ber more than 6,000,000 in the United States, and 32,- 
000,000 in the whole world. Recently, however, he has 
made a special appeal by cablegram to Father Charles J. 
Mullaly, S.J., national director of the Apostleship, which 
is popularly known as the League of the Sacred Heart. 
The appeal is that an immediate request be made for spe- 
cial prayers for his own personal intentions. It is the 
first time that such an extraordinary request has been 
made, and while no mention is made of what the intentions 
are, it is not hard to guess. Everybody knows how ter- 
ribly saddened the Pope has been by the dangerous situa- 
tion in Europe. As Father Mullaly well says, the world 
“knows that he is praying that men may be supernaturally 
enlightened during the actual world crisis and that a spirit 
of charity and a love of peace may guide the rulers of 
nations and aid them to lead their people to spiritual and 
temporal happiness without the horrors of war.” The 
cablegram received by him especially urges members of 
the Apostleship to attend Holy Mass and even have the 
Holy Sacrifice offered for the Pope’s intentions. To this 
we would like to add that we would like to know that 
every reader of AMERICA is joining wholeheartedly in 
this movement of prayer for peace. 


Guidance through 
Bibliographies 


F more than special interest is the anouncement that 

“A Selected List of Books and Magazines for 
Parochial School Libraries” has been compiled, and is pub- 
lished by the Newman Book Shop of Westminster, Md. 
Sister Cecil, whose position is impressively stated as that 
of Professor of Children’s Literature in the Library 
School of the College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minn., 
has selected about 1,500 books which provide interesting, 
educative, and safe reading for boys and girls of the 
younger school age. She has added annotations for the en- 
lightenment of those elders who have the very tantalizing 
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duty of exercising supervision over the literary needs of 
the young. In conjunction with this gratifying item may 
be mentioned the publication of a similar listing of juve- 
niles in the September and October issue of the Survey, 
the monthly organ of the Spiritual Book Associates. The 
compiler, Mary J. Kiely, is the Librarian in charge of 
juvenile books in the Public Library of Providence, R. I. 
The selections she makes are all touched by Catholicism, 
either in subject matter or in authorship, and are graded 
according to the needs of children of the pre-school age, of 
those under ten, of those from ten to twelve years. A very 
illuminating sentence or two after each title briefly states 
the nature of the book. Too high commendation cannot 
be given to such lists as these, for they have been sorely 
needed. The reading matter of children in their earliest 
formative years is a problem as it is a responsibility. 
Through books that are entertaining and fascinating, char- 
acter traits are quickly developed, instincts toward the 
good and the noble are nourished, ideals are planted so 
firmly that they will remain for a lifetime. The old- 
fashioned custom of drawing a salutary moral and stating 
it very emphatically is no longer followed, but the moral is 
incorporated, nevertheless, with a sureness that is ines- 
capable. Through Catholic juveniles, Catholic seeds are 
sown in little Catholic minds. 


Ignorance 
About Mexico 


T seems that the recent report on Mexico by the Ameri- 
can Committee on Religious Rights and Minorities has 
not met with the approval of such a distinguished advocate 
of religious rights and minorities as the Nation. It is 
afraid that the report will strengthen “ the Catholic cam- 
paign for American intervention in Mexican affairs.” Just 
how the Nation feels justified in such a fantastic distor- 
tion of the truth is not apparent ; if it knew anything at all 
about the situation it would know that the Catholic cam- 
paign has been for a cessation of American interference 
in Mexico, not the opposite. The Nation also grieves that 
the Committee did not consider the “ background ” of the 
struggle; said background being “the wealth which the 
clergy have obtained through three centuries of exploita- 
tion of the Mexican peon,” and “ the Church’s bitter rear- 
guard battle, in the name of religion, against every 
progressive measure introduced by the Government in the 
past twenty-five years.”” We thought the worn cliché about 
that famous wealth had been discredited, seeing that what 
wealth there was disappeared into the coffers of Govern- 
ment officials long ago. If by “ progressive measures ” the 
Nation means the complete destruction of every human 
right to Catholics in Mexico, we have no quarrel with its 
second charge. It would be interesting to know what other 
measures in particular it has in mind. The recent Mexi- 
can Pastoral on Social Justice, if read by it, might en- 
lighten it. Its present knowledge of Mexico may be 
judged by its claim of “a striking reversal of policy” by 
President Cardenas (who is as bad as Calles ever was 
toward the Church) and its statement, “the Archbishop 
has returned to Mexico City ” (which he has not left since 
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1929). The Nation might brush up on current affairs a 
bit before it presumes to criticize the impartial committee 
which studied the question on the spot. 


“Time” and 
The Church 

ROM Bishop Schrembs of Cleveland recently went to 

Time magazine an indignant letter commenting on 
what he rightly calls the “ flippant and insulting ” treat- 
ment which that periodical gave to the Church in its com- 
ment on the Eucharistic Congress. It was more than 
flippant. For instance, it told a story of Cardinal Hayes 
meeting Ku Kluxers in the woods of New York State 
that is wholly fictitious. We understand that many letters 
have reached the magazine to tell it that Catholics were 
hurt, even outraged, by the tone and temper of that 
offending article. It is well known that the present reli- 
gious editor of Time frequently allows his feelings to- 
wards the Church to leak out in sarcastic adjectives such 
as he used toward Cardinal Dougherty and Bishop 
Schrembs. Apparently the editors have not remembered 
the lesson they learned some years ago when a protest 
was made by Father Edmund A. Walsh, S. J., a protest 
which led to a change of religious editors at the time, and 
a great though temporary improvement. What we cannot 
understand, however, is that, as we have recently heard, 
several Catholic colleges are urging on their students a 
reading of a paper that goes out of its way to insult Catho- 
lics, and are even subscribing to it in large numbers and 
selling it to students. If the Catholic press has no hold 
on these colleges, at least they should have a sense of 
dignity and self-respect regarding other publications that 
go out of their way to laugh at us. 


College Boy 
Humor 


OW that the scholastic year has hit its stride, various 

student publications are making their first appear- 
ance, and we note the re-emergence of an old problem. 
Last week the Jester, a humorous magazine put out by 
the students of Columbia University, published an article 
entitled “ The Purity Test,” which purported to be based 
upon answers by seventy Barnard College women to a 
questionnaire about their personal morals. The article 
was found so inappropriate to student journalism that 
after three copies of the Jester had been sold, college 
authorities ordered it banned. Forty-five minutes later, 
however, the ban was lifted by Dean Hawkes. On the 
same day in Cambridge, a police chief named Leahy or- 
dered the destruction of the September issue of the 
Harvard Advocate. He found two articles obscene. And 
he had his judgment backed up by Assistant District 
Attorney Volpe, who issued some scorching observations 
not only about the half-pint Boccaccios who wrote the 
stuff but also about the university officials who permitted 
publication of their adolescent erotica. Said Mr. Volpe: 
“Tt is time that college authorities maintained a rigid 
supervision over the childish literary efforts of these em- 
bryonic authors who seem to think it is a mark of distinc- 
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tion and cleverness to dish up dirt. . . . This sort of thing 
is a reflection upon any institution of learning, and the 
institution itself should be interested in seeing that it does 
not happen, if only to assure fathers and mothers that their 
sons are attending a college which does not tolerate lewd- 
ness in the guise of literature.” Mr. Volpe’s refusal to 
take the young men seriously was a foil to the police 
chief’s solicitude ordinarily exercised by deans. 


Parade 

Of Events 
HI Italo-Ethiopian war was said to be about to enter 
its second phase. . . . Tales of Ethiopian warriors 


eating raw meat aroused many to a state of fury and con- 
firmed the injustice of Selassie’s cause in their minds. . . . 
Resentment was further increased when Emperor Selassie 
ordered his soldiers to wear soiled shirts. The move was 
a flagrant attempt to make enemy marksmanship more dif- 
ficult, it was charged... . A spirit of unrest was apparent. 
A young Ethiopian bit off his fiancee’s nose. Another 
ate raw spaghetti as a gesture of defiance. . . . Indications 
of any change in the German attitude were being watched 
for closely by keen watchers. A new style of haircut af- 
fected by Hitler, at first regarded as a sign of pro-Italian 
tendencies, was later said to have no political signifi- 
cance. . . . The banning of jazz from German radio pro- 
grams was interpreted as a subtle slap at the United States. 
Washington would issue no protest, it was said. . . . Inci- 
dents that might affect United States neutrality were in the 
offing, offing observers declared. The sort of socks—silk 
or cotton—Vice President Garner wears in the presence of 
the Japanese Emperor may have a profound bearing on 
the Japanese war spirit. . . . The report of the Weather 
ureau that most of our weather comes from Siberia 
caused considerable consternation. An attempt to get more 
of our weather from South America was being discussed. 
Such a move would improve Pan-American relations, it 
was said, and might also improve the weather. . . . Money 
seemed to be freer. Owed twelve dollars, a New Jersey 
man received from the State Relief a check for a quarter 
of a million. . . . With the capture of an opposition screech 
owl, the New York anti-noise campaign pushed forward. 
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Williamstown and Mexico 


Rev. Dr. CHARLES S. MACFARLAND 


General Secretary-Emeritus, The Federal 


EFORE becoming critically analytical, 1 will ex- 
B press the constructive spirit in which I write by 
quoting from my recent volume: 

The Government of Mexico, with all its weaknesses, is un- 
doubtedly far more earnest in its desire for social reform than its 
critics admit. The Roman Church in Mexico, while in some ways 
far from the realization of Christian ideals, has done much more 
for the people of Mexico than the state will allow. They are both 
powerful—the state through its political and material forces; the 
Church by its hold upon the hearts of the people. A protracted 
conflict will wrack and wreck the nation, while, on the other hand, 
a Government progressive and sane and a Church Hierarchy mak- 
ing fewer claims but offering larger service might save the nation 
and be an example to the world. 

It was with the hope in a spirit of good will that he 
would have this attitude of mind that I welcomed the 
news that Ramon Beteta of the Mexican Revolutionary 
party was to confer with like-minded men at the Wil- 
liamstown Institute of Human Relations. 

At this Institute Mr. Beteta took the amazing position 
that there is “no religious question in Mexico,” because, 
as he said, “a religious question is, in my mind, a con- 
troversy of dogma or ceremonial or ethics.” Does he 
mean to tell us that “ religious liberty” is not an ethical 
question ? 

The representative of the Mexican Government said, 
“It couldn’t be possible for any government to persecute 
the Catholics in Mexico and still exist.” The word per- 
secution, according to the dictionary, means “to pursue 
in a manner to injure or inflict, to harrow, to inflict cruel 
or oppressive treatment.’”’ Need we debate that the state 
is injuring, inflicting, harrowing, and oppressing the 
Church? 

Is not the question sufficiently answered when I pass 
the beautiful Cathedral and find flaming posters of the 
state plastered on its walls attacking it in violent terms 
as an institution, or when I go into a church and find it 
filled with cartoons, some of them vile caricatures of re- 
ligion itself? Is it not answered when the Government 
goes into the Cathedral, makes trash heaps of altars and 
crucifixes, and pastes seals on its paintings of the Madon- 
na and in the Church offices on the typewriters, certify- 
ing that they are the property of the Government? 

A devoted friend of Mexico, Hubert C. Herring, says: 
“ Of course there is persecution. It is good politics for 
some strange reason to hound the church and the clergy.” 
While evidently sympathizing in some ways with the anti- 
church sentiment, Mr. Herring supports my contention 
when he says that there are those “ who use the fight on 
the church as a sort of smoke screen behind which they 
would cover their own machinations.” It is Mr. Herring’s 
judgment that they “ deserve the worst fate.”” This Prot- 
estant minister goes on tc say that he will “hail the day 
when the church will be welcomed as a loyal co-worker in 
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bringing real liberty and peace to battle-scarred Mexico.” 
(Advance, Sept. 12, 1935.) The Mexican Government 
will do well to listen to so earnest and well-informed a 
friend as Hubert Herring. 

At Williamstown, Mr. Beteta said: “I am not going 
to discuss whether the Government has or has not the 
right to regulate the number of churches or the number 
of priests.” (I wonder if this is not a question of “ cere- 
monial” and thus a religious question under Mr. Beteta’s 
own definition.) “I am going to prove ihat there is not 
a religious. question in Mexico.” The proof appears to be 
that the present “ laws have existed in Mexico since 1857 
and you never heard of a religious question.”’ Ergo, there 
cannot be one now. To claim that there is no religious 
question when teachers are compelled to sign a declara- 
tion, “I am an atheist,” seems to me to be the extreme 
of ineptitude. 

Anyone conversant with Mexico knows that the Con- 
stitution, to which he refers, has been but negligently en- 
forced, but also that the laws not in force were but re- 
cently enacted, for the very purpose of destroying the 
churches. 

Article 24 of the Constitution reads, “ Everyone is free 
to embrace the religion of his choice and to practise all 
ceremonies, devotions, or observances of his respective 
creed, either in places of public worship or at home.” 
Then it adds, “ provided they do not constitute an offense 
punishable by law.” I do not know that that would be the 
term to apply to Mexico, but there have been occasions 
in the United States when such clauses have been used 
as a “ joker.” 

During the discussion at Williamstown, I asked Mr. 
Beteta a question about human rights. There are laws, we 
know, which prohibit the Mexican people from having 
certain religious ceremonies relative to the sick and dy- 
ing and dead in their homes; there are other occasions 
when those ceremonies, devotions, or observances cannot 
be held because there is no church permitted within rea- 
sonable distance to hold them. I asked how the Govern- 
ment explains the Mexican system of declaring a bill of 
rights and then enacting the laws which absolutely dis- 
pose of, those rights? 

Moreover, I asked the gentleman from Mexico how far 
the Government policies in religion really represent the 
mind of the thinking people of Mexico. Among the think- 
ing people of Mexico I would include a large host of 
the employes of the Government, many of whom I met 
and whom I found to be very sincere, honest, and earnest 
Catholics. 

Finally, I asked Mr. Beteta if his Government does not 
approach the totalitarian idea of the state, particularly 
with regard to the churches and public worship. Mr. 
Beteta evaded this and the other questions. Instead, he 
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irrelevantly proceeded to say: “I heard it said that 
Mexico is part of a world-wide revolution against God. 
Then, so is the New Deal in the United States. So is 
any other attempt to uplift the masses and to put some 
order in the chaos that liberalism brought to the world. 
If that means religious persecution in Mexico, then I 
ought to admit that there is.” 

He went on to say that the only rights taken away from 
the clergymen are “ political rights "—-such as the suf- 
frage, for example. One wonders what the clergymen of 
the United States would say if the New Deal attempted 
that. 

With regard to his constructive observations on social 
ideals we would agree. 

Mr. Beteta finally came to my questions. He said that 
in Article 24 the translation should be, “ provided the acts 
are not illicit,” and added that he meant “contrary to 
morals.” Well, I would ask: Is it contrary to morals for 
a Catholic to wear a cross or a Protestant a Christian 
Endeavor pin? Or for a minister to criticize a law? Or 
a priest to receive a legacy? Or for a religious magazine 
to comment on a political matter? Or for a clergyman 
to hold a burial service at the grave of the dead? Or to 
participate in a civic meeting? Or to hold a religious 
meeting in a home? Surely Mr. Beteta must know that 
this clause of the Constitution has been taken advantage 
of in making laws which nullify the main intent of it. 

In answer to my second question, Mr. Beteta expressed 
his opinion that the Government was “ popular.” He ap- 
pears to agree with the head of a Government department 
who told me in Mexico that “if this Government fails, 
the next will go all the way with Russia ”’—referring to 
religion. 

In response to the question as to whether membership 
in the National Revolutionary party was essential to the 
privilege of voting, Mr. Beteta said: “It is indefensible 
to be organized so that your vote will mean anything, 
anywhere,” which seemed to be an acknowledgement of 
the totalitarianism implied in my question. 

As to Mr. Beteta’s denial that in some States citizen- 
ship was denied to those who did not belong to local 
guilds, I can say that I found contradictory evidence from 
members of these bodies themselves. Mr. Beteta admit- 
ted, moreover, that “ we are in, danger, as you are, of 
going into Fascism.”’ 

After having said that there was no persecution, he ad- 
mitted that there had been before the truce of 1929 and 
that by that agreement “ persecution was resumed and 
intensified.” 

Mr. Beteta skipped entirely my first question: Is this 
attack simply anti-church and anti-clerical, or is it against 
religion per se; is the Government atheistic; is it sub- 
stituting a materialistic, mechanistic concept of human 
life in place of a spiritual interpretation? In asking this 
I reminded Mr. Beteta that a technical adviser on religion 
in the Department of Education had told me that he stood 
for the mechanistic ideologia. 

A few months ago the Mexican Ambassador constantly 
affirmed that there was “ no persecution in Mexico.” Now 
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the formula has been changed and Mr. Beteta adapted 
himself to the new formulation: “ There is no religious 
question in Mexico.” This is obviously meant to imply 
that the people of Mexico are content with the present 
anti-religious policy of the Government. Surely Mr. 
Beteta knows that the Government controls a relatively 
large army strategically placed and that the National Rev- 
olutionary party has an organization almost rivaling Hit- 
ler’s in Germany, even though the Red Shirts seem now 
to have disappeared. That this Government is powerful 
no one will deny and so effective that the people have 
little chance to express the protest against governmental 
atheism which they feel in their hearts. The Government 
knows that the people of Mexico do not consent to the 
closing of the churches. 

All told, the Williamstown session on Mexico served a 
very valuable purpose. By changing the course of dis- 
cussion originally intended, the situation was all the more 
vividly and dramatically revealed. Now we see “ there is 
serious religious persecution in Mexico,” said the Prot- 
estant paper, The Churchman, in reporting Williamstown. 
“And so long as the present laws exist the rights of re- 
ligious people will inevitably be denied.” 

I profoundly and prayerfully hope that Hubett Herring 
is right when he expressed this autumn the anticipation 
“that within a few weeks or months President Cardenas 
will establish a satisfactory working agreement with the 
church, both Catholic and Protestant, which will permit 
an orderly and peaceful solution.” 


The First Storming of Purgatory 
EpytHE HELEN BrowNe 


VERY day in the year prayer attacks the grim prison 
of Purgatory and, as confident Catholics hope, un- 
locks the dungeon doors for happy souls white with the 
scorch of chastisement, ready to enjoy the Beatific Vision. 
On All Souls’ Day on November 2, day of saddening 
sequel to the rejoicing day of All Saints on the first, ran- 
soming prayers, reinforced in number and intensity, storm 
Purgatory with such mighty force that legions of souls 
must ascend, on fading spires of flame, into Paradise. 
It was in 998 that the zealous St. Odilo, fifth abbot 
of the famous parent Abbey of Cluny, which at one time 
governed flocks of sandaled feet, 2,000 monasteries of 
Benedictine monks, initiated the dedication of the second 
day of November to the suffering souls, to commemora- 
tive prayer and pious exercises in their behalf through- 
out all Cluniac monasteries. 

Today, November 2 is the great Catholic Memorial 
Day with the chasuble of every priest black against the 
white linen of the altar as every Mass is a plaintive 
Requiem ; with every priest privileged to say three Masses ; 
with groups of clergy intoning the Office of the Dead ; with 
the yielding word “ Mercy!” fervent and frequent on the 
lips of the Faithful living for the Faithful departed ; with 
Pious Lists for Mass remembrance stacked high, fragile 
monuments to the Holy Souls. 

The consoling Commemoration of All Souls, consoling 
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to the living who know their prayers mitigate the pains 
of helpless loved ones, consoling to the souls for whom 
prayer grants at least a respite, if not final deliverance 
from burning tortures, involves doctrine. Declaring that 
the soul, adrift from the body at death, is really a fugi- 
tive from justice and therefore denied the sight of God, 
until the expiatory fires of a transient state purify it, if 
it has not paid in life the full penalty of temporal punish- 
ment due to forgiven sin, the Church proposes to all the 
Faithful a devotional means of relief for the souls, chief 
of which is the appointment of a special day of concen- 
trated prayers, Masses and almsdeeds, All Souls’ Day. 

Even before the institution of such a day by St. Odilo, 
first observance of which was restricted to the members 
of the 2,000 monasteries forming the congregation of 
Cluny, the Holy Souls benefited by the extricating power 
of prayer. In the crude early days of Christianity, when 
the diptych or hinged wooden tablet with an inner wax 
surface for the scratch of the stylus constituted a record, 
the names of departed monastic brethren were inscribed 
thereon regularly to prick the conscience of the com- 
munity to pray for their late companions. Benedictine 
monasteries of the sixth century really anticipated Odilo’s 
day of healing prayer prescribed five centuries later, for 
all houses of the Order held a service of tolling bell and 
chant for the dead at Whitsuntide. 

Before Odilo, in designating November 2 as exclusive- 
ly All Souls’ Day, paved the way for the gradual adoption 
of it by all dioceses of the world, different countries chose 
different days of memorial. Spain of the seventh century 
under the pious leadership of St. Isidore, Bishop of 
Seville, paused in her grim wars against Arab persecution 
to pray for her dead on the Saturday before Sexagesima 
or before Pentecost. Germany of the ninth century, with 
all due regard for St. Remi, baptizer of the Burgundian 
princess, Clotilda, nevertheless made him share his feast 
on October 1 with the Holy Souls who, by account of the 
Abbot Widukind of Corvey, received an annual tribute of 
prayer from the German Faithful on that day. 

After Odilo other communities observed November 2 
as All Souls’ Day: the diocese of Liége under Bishop 
Notger, the first diocese to apply memorial prayers to the 
day ; St. Bruno and his austere group of Carthusians; St. 
Protadius of Besangon in his martyrology mentions a com- 
memorative day of unknown date; and Bishop Otricus 
substituted October 15 for November 2 for his flock at 
Milan. Today, Roman Catholic hearts the world over 
turn immediately from rejoicing in the bliss of heaven’s 
haloed citizens to pitying and aiding those anguished im- 
prisoned souls on All Souls’ Day. The Greek ritual di- 
rects that the holy dead be remembered in kindly words 
of commemoration on the eve of Sexagesima Sunday or 
on the eve of Pentecost. 

The immediate cause prompting Odilo of Cluny to in- 
augurate a day of hope for the Holy Souls, a day raining 
prayers upon them for their deliverance, is the kernel of 
a medieval story that, while censured as legend, still must 
bear some aspect of truth because the saintly Peter Da- 
mien, who furthered the process of St. Odilo’s canoniza- 
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tion, recounts it in his Life of St. Odilo. The Dantesque 
tale runs thus: Returning from a pilgrimage to the shrines 
of Palestine a pious wayfarer was swept by hurricane onto 
a bleak island inhabited by a lone, shaggy-haired hermit. 
With eloquent voice and gesture the hermit described the 
strange contour of his island, pointing to a slimy gorge 
among the rocks that formed its coast at one spot as the 
passageway to purgatory. The hermit further amazed the 
pilgrim by describing the hideous groans and shrieks of 
agony that came from the souls in torture beneath the 
island. Yet, declared the hermit, the wailing of the souls 
was nothing compared to the cursing din of the demons 
deploring not only the invincible power of the prayers 
of the Faithful that were rescuing their prey from the 
flames but the efficacy of the prayers of the Cluniac monks 
under Odilo who seemed to be special friends of the 
purgatory victims. When the pilgrim finally returned 
home he at once sought conference with St. Odilo in the 
Abbey of Cluny and repeated all the hermit had confided 
to him. The story seemed so fraught with message that 
the Abbot, hoping to increase the volume of prayer so de- 
structive to the custodian demons, decreed November 2 
as All Souls’ Day, a reprieving day of pardoning prayer. 
The Decree ordaining the feast is printed in the Bol- 
landist Acta Sanctorum. 

Even if the hermit legend as the incentive to Odilo’s 
institution of the day be discarded, knowing the diligence 
of the Saint in seeking out countless ways and means to 
promote God’s glory, one is ready to believe he would 
have designated such a day as All Souls’ without sug- 
gestion, so widespread were his sympathies and energies. 
To reach the confines of Purgatory by prayer seemed easy 
to Odilo and therefore practical. The Saint, the son of 
a noble family of Auvergne, of gentle manner and affable 
bearing, had a burning genius for originating and ex- 
pediting plans and for organization. His clericship in the 
seminary of St. Julien in Brioude led inevitably to the 
abbotship of Cluny. His radical reforms in all Benedic- 
tine monasteries attached to Cluny inspired Fulbert of 
Chartres to call him ‘“ Archangel of the Monks.” He so 
strongly imbued his brethren with an unswerving sense 
of virtue that long after his death the Pope always re- 
sorted to the disciplinary Cluniacs when evils like simony 
among the clergy crept into monastic orders. 

As an economist he was largely responsible for recon- 
ciliations between potentates ; the Treuga Dei, or Truce of 
God, of 1041 which, in forbidding all warfare in France 
among rivals and contenders for the French crown from 
Thursday evening to Monday morning, on all feast days 
and during the seasons of Advent and Lent, narrowed the 
open days of fighting to a few skirmishing Saturdays and 
Sundays, was one of St. Odilo’s pet projects for which he 
labored incessantly by tongue and pen. During the wither- 
ing famines of the years 1028-1033 his measures for re- 
lief among the wretches of stricken areas saved thousands. 
The Abbey-Church of Cluny, before the erection of St. 
Peter’s in Rome, considered the largest achievement in 
stone in all Christendom, rose arch upon arch from the 
plans of Odilo. 
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For a cowled figure he made many influential contacts 
and traveled extensively. Popes, Cardinals and Bishops, 
kings and queens, scholars and philosophers, all were his 
friends. He visited Italy nine times and entered into the 
discussions of several Synods held there; he was among 
the honored guests present at the coronation of Henry 
III at Rome; and it was while on a tour of inspection of 
monasteries in the French provinces, on a special visit to 
the monastery at Souvigny that Odilo, at the venerable 
age of eighty-six, died on December 31, 1048. 

The best proof that despite his active interest in the 
concerns of the living he also undertook to assuage the 
distress of the dead is his naming of a day for the Holy 
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Souls, a day that would be lyric with intercessory prayer. 
He probably selected November 2 as the Souls’ favored 
day to complete, within a short cycle of time, the trinity 
of the Church Militant, the Church Triumphant and the 
Church Suffering, the first two parts of which combine 
on November 1. The German annotator, Nichel, super- 
imposing the interpretation of the Church on St. Odilo’s 
choice of November 2, remarks that “the finger of the 
Church points twice at the beginning of the month of 
November: to heaven, where saints rejoice, and to Pur- 
gatory, where souls are suffering, as if in a great act of 
love she is drawn more by those in suffering than by 
those in glory.” 


Why the Pope Is Impartial 


Joun LaFarce, S.J. 


How can the Pope, as spiritual Father of Chris- 
tendom, maintain an impartial attitude in the 
midst of war’s horrors? It needs but a glance back to 
the World War to recall how distressing this question 
was for Catholics. There was not a nationality that did 
not grieve over the apparent enormity of the Pope’s silence 
on the injustice of the enemy. To the patriotic Irishman, 
it was intolerable that the Holy Father should address 
affectionate words to Cardinal Mercier, allied with Ire- 
land’s immemorial enemies. England and France looked 
to the Holy See to excommunicate German Catholics for 
taking part in the attack on Belgium. Emperor Franz 
Josef was cut to the quick that Pope Pius X refused to 
bless the Austrian and Hungarian armies. Today, when 
war breaks out, the same question is in the minds of 
millions. 
For one who is convinced, as in the present case, of 
a fearful preponderance of wrong on the side of a great 
and powerful nation; of a baseless, needless attack upon 
a weaker nation in violation of just agreements that have 
been built up by international consent since the wreck- 
age of 1918, the question of impartiality presents aspects 
even more distressing than in the World War. That 
disaster came at the close of a period of universal inter- 
national cynicism. It was the final clash of conscienceless 
imperialism. A fearful confusion of minds and issues pre- 
ceded it. But today, the obligations of peace are better 
understood. International guardianship of weaker nations 
has become an established principle. Judicial procedure, 
arbitration, and conciliation are recognized methods for 
adjusting differences and ample machinery is provided for 
carrying them out. The unspeakable consequences of 
wilful violation of the peace are universally known. The 
fallacies of propaganda are understood, atrocity stories 
are not taken so seriously. The old principle of two 
wrongs making a right is not taken as it was at its face 
value. For these, and a dozen other reasons reflecting 
the changed temper of the age, there is need, if we are to 
give an honest answer to this question, of probing more 
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deeply, and finding out just what may be the attitude of 
the Holy See towards such a crisis. 

The answer, I think, is a surprisingly simple one. It 
is that the Pope has set before himself to put an end to 
all war; and that the shortest path to this is complete 
concentration on the one supreme goal, to do away with 
war as an impossible solution, under the extraordinary 
conditions of the modern world, for the settlement of 
any differences whatsoever. 

When Pope Pius XI spoke to the College of Cardinals 
on April 1, 1935, he sounded the note of universal con- 
demnation of war in our age and time: 

That the peoples should again take up arms one against the 
other; that the blood of brothers should again be shed; that de- 
struction and ruin should be scattered over land and sea and in 
the air—this would be a crime so heinous, a manifestation of 
folly so mad, that We regard it as absolutely impossible. 

The Pope cannot see that any rational human being 
can further entertain the thought of any war: 

We cannot in fact persuade ourselves that those who ought to 
have at heart the prosperity and well-being of the nation can wish 
to drive to slaughter, ruin, and extermination not only their own 
nation, but a great part of humanity. . . 

His final sentence leaves no doubt of the universality 
of his judgment: “ Thus do We think of the moral im- 
possibility of war. But the physical and material impos- 
sibility in the present serious circumstances also seem 
manifest to Us as to many others.” 

Those “ many others,” one may assume, are the Catho- 
lic theologians and philosophers who in the last two 
decades have pointed out the impossibility of fulfilling, 
under present-day circumstances, the complex conditions 
under which alone war can be justified. 

In his study of the peace policy of Benedict XV, John 
Eppstein, of the British Catholic Council on International 
Peace, makes clear what lies beneath the present universal 
Papal condemnation of war. (‘“‘ Must War Come?” By 
John Eppstein. Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 3/6. 
Published September 27.) 

It is indeed of great importance to determine whether a bel- 
ligerent has in actual fact a just cause of war—that is, a grave 
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injury to be righted, or honestly believes his cause to be just. But 
Benedict XV did not base his reiterated appeals to Great Britain 
or France or Germany or Austria to desist from hostilities on 
the ground that any one of them was clearly wrong and unjustified 
in declaring and waging war. For that matter it was impossible 
for the fair and detached observer of the conflict to obtain all 
the data necessary for judgment. He based his appeals for a 
peaceful settlement upon a definite obligation arising from the 
needs of the whole community of mankind. There might be gen- 
uine rights to be vindicated and wrongs to be repaired: even so a 
continuance of war was the worst way to go about it because of 
the appalling harm which it brought to human society. 

Again and again Benedict XV recurred to this theme 
of the common bond between all mankind, and the obliga- 
tions that flow from it. Thus, Eppstein recalls, in his first 
Encyclical (November 1, 1914) : 

There is no limit to the measure of ruin and slaughter; day by 
day the earth is drenched with newly shed blood, and is covered 
with the bodies of the wounded and of the slain. Who would 
imagine, as we see them thus filled with hatred of one another, 
that they are all of one common stock, all of the same nature, all 
members of the same human society? Who would recognize 
brothers, whose Father is in heaven? 

The Pope was untiring in his efforts, which he re- 
newed with pathetic eloquence and frequency. “ It is the 
blood of brothers,” he wrote on July 28, 1915, “that is 
being poured out on land and sea.” To the Bishops of 
Germany he wrote on September 8, 1916: “ But the 
most lofty duty of charity today ... is this; to strive 
unanimously to unite in bonds of brotherhood the peoples 
whom the War has divided.” Relative to the League of 
Nations: 

It is much to be desired that all states, putting aside mutual 
suspicion, should unite in one league, or rather a sort of family 
of peoples, calculated both to maintain their own independence 
and safeguard the order of human society. 

It was on this basic doctrine that Pope Benedict based 
his proposals in 1917 for peace, those proposals that the 
Allied diplomats hypocritically evaded—fearful lest their 
private ambitions be ruined by the Pope’s embarrassing 
solution of the Belgian question—which the German 
Junkers sabotaged under the egis of the bigoted Mi- 
chaelis; which Italy was “ virtually committed in ad- 
vance to reject’; and which Mr. Lansing met “in terms 
more suited to the hustings than to diplomatic intercourse.” 

Had the use which they [the Allies] made of their ultimate 
victory corresponded to the principles of true peace making which 
the Pope advanced—the absence of oppressive and vindictive pro- 
visions ; local adjustments of laws and frontiers corresponding to 
the genuine interests of the inhabitants; no annexation; obligatory 
arbitration; simultaneous, all-round disarmament; freedom of 
communications and commerce—then indeed the historian of to- 
day might be disposed to pardon or even to justify their disregard 
of Benedict XV’s overtures. No such plea can be sustained in 
justification of those who framed the Treaty of Versailles. 

Yet it is practically incalculable “how much of the 
evils that now threaten Europe and the world with war 
could have been avoided if Benedict’s proposals had been 
accepted.” 

The sight of Bolshevik Russia, Hitler Germany, and 
the world-wide depression due in part, even if not in 
whole, to the reparations tangle, in consequence of the 
neglect of Benedict’s proposals, ought to make any think- 
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ing man hesitate at treating lightly what the Pope says 
at the present time. Yet Pius XI is but carrying on the 
precedent laid down by his predecessor. It is “the uni- 
versal brotherhood of men,” of which the present Pope 
is constantly reminding the world, “of men united by 
their common nature, their common origin, their com- 
mon end, their common dependence on God.” Pius warns 
against future wars as Benedict pleaded against existing 
wars; on the plea that wars, to use the expression of the 
League Covenant, are the concern of all the members of 
the human family of nations; that modern warfare can- 
not be “isolated”; that it is madness to dream of any 
two nations fighting their troubles out alone. The whole 
human race is concerned. 

In the good old horse-and-buggy days a countryside of 
scattered farmers, in this country, could leave a few re- 
calcitrant neighbors to themselves. Today, with auto- 
mobiles, paved roads, and consolidated schools and all that 
goes with them, such quarreling individuals are an intol- 
erable menace; and society clamps down upon them. 
Changed conditions of modern life have made immediate 
and actual, what before was merely ideal: that families— 
or nations—are destined by nature to a life of coopera- 
tion, not of conflict. If this change in the world’s social 
conditions is clearly understood, combined with the de- 
velopment of treaties and peace machinery, the logic and 
force of the Pope’s position become vastly clearer. If the 
Italo-Ethiopian war progresses, the terrible wearing power 
of the community of national interests will become ap- 
parent. The impossibility of waging war in vacuo will 
be shown by a thousand sympathetic disturbances. Every 
week the infection will spread. Every week the utter folly 
of warlike procedure will grind its way into the world’s 
consciousness. And as that grinding process continues, 
it will be more and more seen that the only possible solu- 
tion for the unspeakable madness of the present dance 
of death is to turn to justice and reason in international 
affairs. “ And,” says Eppstein, “ because natural justice 
and reason cannot alone override the selfishness and 
jealousy which poison the common mind of people as 
much as the hearts of individuals, again and again do the 
Popes insist upon charity as the essential condition of 
peace. ‘On earth peace to men of good will.’ Such is the 
message and the mission of the Vicar of the Prince of 
Peace.” 

Two great transformations have come over the Catholic 
world, notably in the reign of the present Supreme Pon- 
tiff: these are the social stress in spiritual life; and the 
world-wide development of organized Catholic lay activi- 
ties, commonly known as Catholic Action. The Pope can 
count today on millions who will pray for peace, as men 
never did before: witness the gathering for this purpose 
of 40,000 former combatants of dozens of different nation- 
alities at Lourdes in April of this year. Through organ- 
ized Catholic life a means is found for carrying to a 
triumphant conclusion these inspirations of charity which, 
if uttered in former years, would have remained mere 
pious wishes. 

Those who murmur that the Pope does not demand 
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more of an instant “ showdown,” we can remind that the 
Pope, being a human being in a world of human beings, 
must contend with two fearful obstacles, both of which 
are effectively described by Eppstein. There is the com- 
pletely secularized state, which places the clammy hand 
of oblivion on the Pope’s words, which perverts and mis- 
interprets all that savors of supernatural principle. There 
is, unfortunately, the nationalist spirit that has crept into 
the lives of Catholics, which makes them conform to 
ideologies that contradict Christian ideals, and separates 
them antecedently into opposite camps. 

With all that, however, changed conditions in the world 
have brought the abolition of war to a vivid issue, where 
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it was before but a pious theory. Though set back thou- 
sands of times in their long history, the Popes with few 
exceptions have returned incessantly, iike bees to a broken 
hive, to rebuild peace. Catholic life along with new dangers 
has new weapons, of spirit and of action. The secularized 
world heralds a tribute, even though its trumpets sound 
a cracked note with Moscow and Mexico in the League, 
to the rule of treaties and legal peace machinery. Though 
scorned today, the voice of the Pope will be heard to- 
morrow. If we sustain that voice by prayer and “ the 
multiple apostolate of beneficent activity,” assuredly it 
will convince the world of sin and of justice and of judg- 
ment, and of the lesson taught by Peter the Peacemaker. 


Saint Martha Plain 


Joun GrBBons 


to do an American lecture tour, | cannot check up 

the tales that I have read of ladies’ luncheon clubs 
and their tame literary lions, and quite likely we in Eng- 
land have grossly exaggerated the business. But the lec- 
turer, we say, is liable to be met by the fire brigade, while 
one extraordinary story went the round of our comic 
papers about some special “lion” and the instructions 
issued for the guidance of the kindly American ladies who 
as his hostesses would have the honor of feeding him. 
The great thinker, I remember, was supposed after a 
lecture to be so exhausted by his own emotions that for 
an hour he must lie down in absolute privacy, though it 
might be permissible to try to tempt him with a few 
oysters or some other such light delicacy. I should very 
much have liked a picture of an American hostess trying 
to push the oysters silently under the gentleman’s bed- 
room door. 

In England the thinker would have to have had another 
think, because that one would not have worked. His 
hostess’s husband would merely have put him outside the 
door as abusing hospitality, and anyway we keep fire 
brigades to deal with fires. We will not get all that in 
England; you are paid your money for your lecture, and 
all that you can expect besides is a good deal of kindliness 
and a good many people asking for your autograph. It 
is the same even when you are not being paid your money, 
and in point of fact the occasion of which I am now 
thinking happened at just such a lecture, one of the free 
ones that you will occasionally find yourself practically 
bound to give. That was in an English town where years 
and years before I had been as a boy at school, and when 
I turned up again and somebody introduced me to the 
Catholic priest and he asked if I would give his people 
a lecture on Lourdes, I could not think of any way of de- 
cently getting out of it. 

Then afterwards there was the usual string of kindly 
souls wanting a word or two, and at the very end, and 
obviously maneuvering to be last, came a little old lady, 
and would I talk to her about Lourdes! Well, I mean, one 
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does not want to be discourteous to one’s bit of a public, , 
and Lourdes, of course, is Lourdes and one naturally 
would not be irreverent; only I had been talking my best 
about it for an hour and a half, and I am bound to say 
that I stared. And yes, she said, Lourdes, and what for 
instance did the people look like there? 

Somehow it dawned on me what she might want, and 
for some reason that I myself do not understand I sat 
down at a table and began trying to tell her. That sun, 
you know, and the foot-hills of the Pyrenees and the great 
statue of the Virgo Coronata all blue and gold, and then 
the swarming crowds of all Europe, French and Italians 
and Hungarians and everybody else. Once there had 
even been some Spanish gypsies when I was there, and 
I dragged them in, too. What colored sashes did I say 
they were wearing, she asked, and I found her looking 
at me with simple rapture. I did not remember the color 
of the gypsy sashes, but I said they were red; it was 
exactly the sort of thing she wanted to know, she said, 
and | was making Lourdes come more real than anybody 
or anything she had ever heard or read. And I felt some- 
how a bit pleased with myself and my lecture, even if I 
was not getting paid for it. 

I remembered her, of course, went on the little old lady 
almost coyly, and I did not remember. I am afraid my 
face showed it, because then she went on with a name, 
and God forgive me, but that meant nothing to me either. 
But as she came out with another name and that of a 
boy, there did stir some vague memory of schooldays and 
of a lad; and had not there been a sister, a rather pretty 
girl with tomboyish ways and a long plait of fair-brown 
hair? And I stared uneasily at the pinched face and the 
gray-white locks. This was an old woman. Pretty hair 
that once had been, I remembered quite plainly now. No 
sweethearting or anything, we had been boy and girl then, 
almost children. But that was a somebody I might have 
grown up to be fond of; and suddenly I felt at once 
ashamed and terrified. I was ashamed of not remember- 
ing, and I think I was frightened to find how fast the 
years had passed. She had very much enjoyed meeting 
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me again, said my little lady. I would write, would I not, 
and let her know when next I might be giving a lecture 
anywhere in the district? It was hard to get out, very 
hard indeed, but if I could give her plenty of notice she 
would arrange it somehow. And she gave me an old 
envelope with her address on it. 

“Who was the lady?” I asked the priest. She was a 
Miss So-and-So, one of his parishioners, and as he saw 
my interest he went on talking. One of his best parishion- 
ers, perhaps, in a sort of way, even though she never went 
to church except for an early Sunday Mass and had no 
part in anything and was never seen anywhere at all. An 
elder sister who was a permanent invalid (and now I 
could remember her, too, a little), and a promise to a 
dying mother never to leave her. She had a little shop 
where she sold pins and reels of cotton and things, and 
it just kept them both. Though he feared that it kept them 
very badly, went on the kindly priest ; there never seemed 
to be any customers to speak of, and no help could be 
afforded. Between odd sales of petty trumperies with 
split-cent profits, she would have to do all the housework 
and all the waiting on that sister. 

Speaking purely in confidence, he did not believe the 
invalid to be nearly as helpless as she imagined herself. 
Not exactly malingering, of course; call it rather, perhaps, 
a selfish habit of years. These death-bed promises, said 
his reverence a little hopelessly, and then he was thanking 
me for my lecture and so to speak bowing me off the 
premises. 

Half the night through I was seeing a picture all over 
again in the train. I had not done so much myself with 
life, you know, but at least I had seen something. I have 
seen the snow on the Russian frontier and I have seen the 
Grand Sahara all a-dance with the heat; I know the At- 
lantic and I know the Mediterranean, and I have heard 
the gypsy fiddlers in the Balkans and I have seen the 
dancing rooms in the sailor cities up on the Baltic. It 
was not all good that I had seen; I know that, and I am 
sorry for it. 

But there had been something of what I wanted out 
of life and living; airplanes and great ships and famous 
expresses, and always travel and excitement. I had not 
spent forty years waiting on a querulous old woman and 
confined as in a prison of melancholy duty behind the four 
walls of a small dull shop in a small dull street. I dare 
not even have tried to do it; I would have cut the old 
woman’s throat or cut my own, or taken to drink or else 
gone mad. As I thought of it there in the train taking 
me back to London, I was almost pressing my fingers 
against the seat, simply willing the thing to get away still 
faster. 

Then when I told that story to my wife she had it that 
I must go again, and so within weeks I was making a 
second visit to whatever town it was. I think I willed 
myself a lecture there; I know that I told the agent to 
book it far under the usual fee. It was, by the way, on 
the French Foreign Legion, of all unsuitable subjects for 
spinster susceptibilities. 

But there she was, and the moment that I had finished 
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there she was again with the autograph-album queue. But 
this time she was leading lady, and I fancy that she de- 
rived some faint glow of reflected pride in publicly know- 
ing me. There is a sort of glamour, you know, attached to 
the man who writes or lectures or does anything else on 
a platform or for the public; and while as a rule I hate 
and despise my own limelight even as an essential of my 
livelihood, I was a little glad of it that time if it was going 
to give her any pleasure. I think it did. I know that she 
seemed almost youthfully radiant as she marched me off 
home to supper. 

A wonderful lecture indeed, she said that it had been, 
and a very wonderful evening; Sidi-Bel-Abbés and the 
Légion Etrangére had always fascinated her by the very 
color, as she put it, of their names. And then to us 
Catholics, of course, there was a whole world of romance 
in the story of Pére de Foucault. If things had been dif- 
ferent now, she had often thought that Algeria would 
have been one of the first countries she would have liked 
to see. She had read so much about it, and there and then 
she began to talk of Figuig; that is one of the famous 
oases of the desert, and I particularly remembered that I 
had not mentioned it in my lecture. Also she knew the 
story of Isabelle Eberhardt and Ain-Sefra, and there are 
not so many women who would know it; she must have 
read quite a bit. 

Inside the little house and in the room over the shabby 
shop, I could see things a bit plainer; there were the 
books that she must have read in her scanty scraps of 
leisure, and every one of them was a travel book. She 
would read them while she was sitting up at night wait- 
ing with the medicine for the invalid’s proper medicine 
hour ; and there wrapped in many shawls and sitting in the 
best chair was the woman, and I almost hated her. 

The worst of it was that she did most of the talking. 
I remembered this and 1 remembered that, did I not? And 
she was pointing out on the wall old portraits with dusty 
rosaries hung round their frames and showing me ridicu- 
lous photographs of people long dead and whom I once 
ought to have known. 

Then for myself, how many children had I? And when 
I told her she wanted to know all their names in detail. 
I have grandchildren, too, and I wearily began to recount 
their genealogies as well; and what was this one called, she 
wanted to know. Well, I am hanged if for the moment I 
could properly remember; the brat always gets called 
Della, but when I came to think of it the real name, of 
course, is Magdalene. St. Mary Magdalene, said my lady 
thoughtfully, was one of her favorite saints. If you think 
it over, I suppose there must have been a certain amount 
of color in that life. 

Also if you think it over again, I imagine that there 
must be in the Catholic Church a good many saints as yet 
uncanonized. I think that they probably exist by the mil- 
lion in small towns where nothing ever happens and where 
you will not even ever hear of their names. 

But for an American public I am sorry that there is 
nothing at all in my little lecture story about fire brigades 
or even oysters. 
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The Government and the Mines 


Pau L. BLAKELy, S.]. 


ORE than thirty years ago, George F. Baer, firm 
M in his faith that the Almighty had reserved unto 

him and his seed the anthracite coal districts of 
Pennsylvania, wrote a letter on the relations of capital 
with labor which made him famous overnight. “I beg 
of you not to be discouraged,” he wrote on July 17, 1902. 
“The rights and interests of the laboring man will be 
protected and cared for—not by labor agitators, but by 
the Christian men to whom God in His infinite wisdom 
has given the control of the property interests of the 
country.” 

The humor inherent in the idea that an all-wise Creator 
had set aside these large deposits of anthracite until the 
family of Baer should be called out of nothingness to 
occupy them, furnished cartoonists and pungent para- 
graphers with themes for a number of months. But almost 
without exception they missed the point. They described 
Mr. Baer as Pecksniff. Now the prime value of Mr. 
Baer’s statement lay in the fact that it had bubbled forth 
from the deepest wells of Mr. Baer’s nature. He was 
neither a humorist, nor a hypocrite. His faith in his state- 
ment was as unshaken as his beliei in the value of a 
dollar, and that he rated so highly that it well nigh broke 
his heart when he saw one in the uncouth hands of a 
coal miner. 

Mr. Baer honestly believed that men like John Mitchell, 
and the outspoken members of the United Mine Workers 
of America, were fighting against God when they de- 
manded that George F. Baer and the coal companies pay 
the miners a living wage, and remove industrial hazards 
which every year relieved hundreds of miners from the 
need of a living wage, by putting them in their graves. 
For God had given him this property, and he proposed 
to work it as it seemed best to him. “ Anthracite mining 
is a business, and not a religious, sentimental, or academic 
proposition.” In other words, Mr. Baer and his associ- 
ates would tolerate no interference from men who merely 
piled up fortunes for Mr. Baer and his associates. Any 
other decision would question the act of an all-wise God. 

Baer won that particular strike, but lost the main issue 
when he failed to destroy the United Mine Workers of 
America. The sequel shows that left to themselves many 
employers failed to protect the miners. For more than 
thirty years the United Mine Workers have extorted in- 
dustrial legislation in Pennsylvania, and while the lot of 
the miner has, as a result, been made less bitter, condi- 
tions in some districts are still frightful. In his “ The 
United Mine Workers of America,” published four years 
ago, the Rev. William J. Walsh, Ph.D., writes: 

Much has been accomplished, but much more remains to be 
accomplished in this respect, as will be realized when it is recalled 


that nearly 500 are killed, and over 2,500 are injured annually. 
Few industries in America, or in any civilized country, have such 


an awful record and toll of injury and death. There are sights to 
be seen in some anthracite mining hamlets which would remind 
one of the scenes around a base hospital in war times. A visit 
to the hospitals in the anthracite territory will reveal victim after 
victim of the hard-coal industry lying there in agony and dis- 
tress—men with injuries of a most agonizing nature, some with 
their eyes shot out, blind for life; some devoid of arms and legs, 
some with nearly all the skin burned from their bodies, and some 
with injuries too horrible to describe. There must still be room 
for substantial improvements in matters of safety (pp. 183-184). 

In spite of the United Mine Workers and other labor 
organizations, Pennsylvania still falls far below decent 
labor conditions, although it must be admitted that some 
States fall yet lower. In an address in New York on 
October 17, before the Forum on Current Problems con- 
ducted by the Herald Tribune, the Hon. George H. Earle, 
Governor of Pennsylvania, pointed to conditions in the 
soft-coal region of the Commonwealth. 

In the southwestern section of the great Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania there are soft-coal company towns where the in- 
habitants for so long have lived at the point of starvation, in hovels 
unfit for human habitation, that they have surrendered to degrada- 
tion. Their wages are so intermittent and meager that they can 
scarcely eke out an existence. The chattel slaves were at least 
sure of food and lodging to maintain their physical strength and 
full property worth. Who can honestly say that the condition of 
these soft-coal miners is better than chattel slavery? 

We take the Governor’s assurance that these conditions 
have been going on for years. They will continue to go on 
for years more if the Governor’s proposal to wait for 
Federal intervention is adopted. 

One of the most serious drawbacks in social and in- 
dustrial legislation is its tendency to paralyze local and 
individual effort. This drawback is not, of course, in- 
herent in the legislation; but human nature, which in- 
vented the committee, is apt to think that all which need 
be done has been done when a committee has been ap- 
pointed. The truth, of course, is that neither a commit- 
tee nor any other joint agency can function properly and 
accomplish its ends, unless all who created it continue their 
interest in its purpose. Perhaps that is why Ozanam re- 
quired the Brothers of St. Vincent de Paul to take an 
actual part in relief work, and taught them that mere 
contributions in money or goods were not enough. 

It has already been found necessary to issue the warn- 
ing that the social-security legislation passed by the last 
Congress is not going to do away with poverty, or pro- 
vide employment, or take care of our sick, or pension our 
dependent old people. Fifteen years ago, some Americans 
felt that after the Prohibition Amendment it would no 
longer be necessary to maintain’ temperance societies, or 
to engage in educational work. They have discovered their 
error. Thomas R. Marshall, now beginning to disappear 
into the darkness which envelops ex-Vice Presidents, once 
said that the first lesson in social service is to do all we 
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can for our own with our own resources, and to turn to 
committees or the State only when our own resources 
were exhausted, or were obviously too slender for the 
work in hand. 

Governor Earle has not absorbed Mr. Marshall’s philos- 
ophy. In all his address, he seems totally unconscious of 
the fact that had the Commonwealth lived up to its obliga- 
tions these last fifty years, or that if it lived up to them 
today, the conditions which he rightly styles “ frightful ” 
would not exist. It is not possible to believe that Penn- 
sylvania, one of the most wealthy and populous States in 
the Union, cannot prevent coal companies from treating 
their employes in an inhumane manner. Government has 
lost all force and vitality in Pennsylvania if it is true, as 
Governor Earle contends, that nothing can prevent the 
coal barons of whom he speaks from destroying, physical- 
ly and often morally, these unfortunate citizens of Penn- 
sylvania, except the Wagner Act! 

The fate of this Federal Act is now before the courts. 
While the miners suffer, Pennsylvania marks time. The 
State can wait, even if the miners and their families must 
starve in wretched hovels. The deliberations of the courts 
must not be hurried. 

But the Act may be declared unconstitutional, or be 
sustained only in part. In either case, Governor Earle 
calls for an Amendment to the Constitution. That will 
mean a much longer wait for the unfortunate miner and 
his family. 

The task of drawing up an Amendment which will pro- 
tect the worker without destroying the rest of the Con- 
stitution is extremely difficult. (To forestall objection, I 
admit the right of the people to destroy the present Con- 
stitution, if they deem this advisable.) It was generally 
inferred last May that the President favored amendment, 
since the Supreme Court had brought us back, he said, 
to the horse-and-buggy stage. But that was merely an in- 
ference. The President has never given his opinion, and 
Governor Earle alone among prominent Democrats has 
called openly for amendment. Further, there is no cer- 
tainty whatever that an Amendment, once drawn up, 
would be adopted. In any case, it will not be adopted 
in time to help the miners who with their families are at 
this moment starving and freezing in hovels in south- 
western Pennsylvania. 

Unfortunately, Pennsylvania, in common with the rest 
of the country, is suffering from its scandalous neglect 
of legislation to protect the wage earner. The results oi 
more than half a century of this neglect cannot be re- 
moved in a day, but we can begin to remove them, and 
the proper place to begin is at home, not at Washington. 
The case presented by Governor Earle calls for action not 
one year or ten years hence, but now. The Federal Gov- 
ernment cannot act now, but the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania can. Should the Governor fear competition from 
other States, let him take down his Federal Constitution, 
and read the authorization for inter-State compacts and 
treaties. State action, either direct or through inter-State 
compacts, may be slow, but shall we save time by waiting 
for an Amendment to the Constitution? 
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Education 
The Child’s Homework 


Joun WILTBYE 





FTER supper (dinner was always at high noon, ex- 

cept on Sundays when the hour was two in the 
evening) my mother would say, “‘ Now, John, what about 
your homework?” Your mother, too, I expect. 

I can remember the question, but I cannot remember 
very well my answer. Perhaps I reluctantly raised my 
eyes from “Oliver Twist,” or put down my copy of 
St. Nicholas or Wide Awake, and said, “‘ Well, I’ve only 
got some sums to do.” We “did sums” on a slate, 
bound with red wool, to deaden the noise when it dropped. 
Slates were always dropping from small hands. We did 
not use paper and pencil until we were, as the phrase 
ran, “in the Fourth Reader,” McGuffey’s, of course. 
My slate pencil always lacked a point; perhaps that is 
why I never learned to add very well. But, to tell the 
truth, I cannot remember that I ever studied much after 
supper. It seems to me that, generally, I fell asleep. 
Whether I studied or slept, I cannot remember that there 
was much difference one way or the other when I went 
to school next day. 

At the turn of the century, young pedagogues who be- 
lieved that life was real, life was earnest, took the helm. 
They said that the salvation of the country depended 
upon the numbers of hours given to study at home by the 
children, and they went so far that about 1915 the State 
of California enacted a statute which forbade all home 
study for children under fifteen years of age. This statute 
has been repealed, but the battle of home study vs. no 
home study still rages. According to an excellent paper 
by James F. Rogers, M.D., in School Life for Sep- 
tember, over a hundred articles on the topic have ap- 
peared in educational journals in the last quarter of a 
century, and thousands in other magazines and in news- 
papers. 

I do not know whether Dr. Rogers read the article 
which I contributed to AMeErica last year (Novem- 
ber 24, 1934) but his summing up of the case against 
home study suggests a source of information in common. 
“Home study leads to waste of time, lying, nervousness, 
and injury to mind and body. Nothing in the home causes 
more trouble than home work, and it has even led to 
divorce.” Opponents of these conclusions argue that 
“home study develops self-reliance, honesty, neatness, 
industry, obedience, that it improves the home and edu- 
cates the parent.” 

The final conclusion, I suppose, is that home study is 
good for the pupil if measured out by a competent 
teacher. It is detrimental when prescribed by a teacher 
who should really be washing dishes or driving a truck. 
It is generally agreed that little or no home work should 
be exacted from the younger children. New York ex- 
empts children in the first three grades, and Philadelphia 
in the first two. President Hoover’s White House Con- 
ference recommended the abolition of home study for 
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pupils in all the grades, but nowhere, so far as 1 know, 
has this advice been followed. 

Philadelphia seems to have given the topic closer con- 
sideration than any other city. For third-grade pupils a 
maximum of twenty minutes home study daily is thought 
to be suitable. In the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, 
the maximum is increased to thirty or forty-five minutes, 
and in the seventh and eighth, to one hour. This maxi- 
mum, however, will not include time which the teacher 
may require for research assignments, or for special 
readings. The following recommendations, adopted in 
Philadelphia in 1920, are excellent. 

1. Homework should always have a definite purpose. The 
teacher should, as far as possible, make this purpose evident to 
the pupils. 

This should cause many a teacher to examine his con- 
science. Do I really know why I give this or that assign- 
ment? Is it profitable or a mere waste of time? 

2. Under no circumstances should homework be assigned as 
a punishment. 

3. Written homework which has been brought in by the pupil 
should invariably receive the attention of the teacher. Where 
possible, it should be made use of during the recitation period. 

Have we not met the teacher who six months later dis- 
covered “ written work” in the lowest strata of papers 
on his desk? Or the teacher who, more forthright, al- 
ways dropped “ written work” into the waste basket? 

4. It may be possible to vary home assignments, even among 
pupils in the same class, to meet individual needs. It is suggested 
that teachers and principals experiment along this line. 

This recommendation is most valuable. It means more 
work for the teacher, but neglect of it is like trying to put 
every foot into a No. 10 shoe. 

5. The character and amount of homework, both written and 
studied, should vary according to neighborhood demands and home 
conditions. Where parents desire assignments, and home condi- 
tions are favorable, longer assignments may be made than where 
conditions are not favorable. 

That a large amount of assigned homework helps to 
educate parents, seems to me irrelevant. The child, not 
the parent, is to be considered. Parents occasionally ask 
that the school require more homework on the ground 
that otherwise the child will go to the movies, or play 
in the streets. This is merely another indication of the 
eagerness of some parents to transfer to the school duties 
which most emphatically belong to them. Well may the 
harassed teacher ask, “ What are parents for?” 

The Philadelphia rules show that it is not easy to 
strike a proper mean in homework. My own observa- 
tion is that the poor teacher insists upon a maximum, 
while the competent teacher is satisfied with a minimum. 
It would seem better, especially in the case of grade- 
school pupils, to err by defect than by excess, but there 
will always be room for difference of opinion as to what 
constitutes defect. “Sir, I love the young dogs of this 
age,” said good old Sam Johnson. “They have more 
wit and humor and knowledge of life than we had; but, 
then, the dogs are not so good scholars.” It is prefer- 
able, surely, to run the risk of poor scholarship, than to 
crush the child with work which he is not prepared to 
take up. 
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With Scrip and Staff 











ONDAY morning, blue Monday morning we used 

to call it. In the old, old memories, the morning 
that a sleepy schoolboy with mucilage eyes tied a frayed 
strap about a disgusting arithmetic and a dull geography 
and a reader, how desultory it was, and a crumpled cate- 
chism, dragged lead-weighted feet down faded streets, 
wearily and reluctantly crept into the musty schoolroom, 
and cowered, waiting for that inevitable moment when 
Sister would demand that he produce his homework. 
During the week-end, he wasn’t home much, and he 
didn’t work. He had none to produce. It was blue Mon- 
day. But now, Monday morning is crackling red, with 
telephone ringing querulously, with letters piled ominously, 
with editors full of plans and projects and assignments, 
with a new week getting under way with bangs and 
screeches, It seems to the Anchoret—it is he that is 
writing, my dear friends, as you must have discovered 
long since—that all the people in the world spend their 
week-ends thinking of messages that they must convey to 
him the first thing on Monday morning. This is Monday 
morning, and when Monday morning is not blue it is 
bloody red. 





HE letter topping the postman’s burden was ad- 

dressed in bluish-purple ink, and the postmark was 
that of a far-away town fringed with tobacco fields. It 
is not necessary to describe the trembling fingers, the 
anxiety, the hesitation that accompanied the extraction of 
the sheet from the enveloping sheath. It was from one 
Pilgrim to one Anchoret. Nicely it introduced itself: 
“Many thanks for the letter. I have forwarded the in- 
formation.” Then it plunged: “I am pilgrimaging, and 
of columns for next week I can do none.” Commandingly 
it inquired: “ Would it be too much for the Anchoret to 
do three double-spaced typed pages plus not more than 
five or six lines?” Then it added a sentence of honey: 
“T think there wd. be rejoicing at the reappearance of 
the Anchoret.” Monday morning had begun! 





AME the Raven who feeds the Anchoret. He is not, 

as in the old legends, a black Raven, but one of 
silvery locks and benign mien. As the Lord sent the 
Raven with food to sustain the body of the Anchoret, so 
is the Raven sent to this writing Anchoret with news to 
sustain the flow of talk. “ An item of importance,” quoth 
the White Raven. “A morsel carried across the heaving 
Atlantic. I'll jot it down.” Thus he jotted: “ Meeting 
Cath. Women’s League Archb’p Hinsley Westminster— 
indulgence 100 days all married people kiss wedding ring 
say contrite heart: ‘Grant us, O Lord, that loving Thee 
we may love each other & live according to Thy holy 
Law’ Universe Oct. 11.” The idea is one of those obvi- 
ously right ideas that makes one wonder why it was not 
thought of long ages ago. The wedding ring is a sacred 
instrument, blessed and consecrated to a specific purpose, 
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golden like the chalice of the priest, symbolic and beauti- 
ful with sentiment. We complain. The Holy Father, 
according to the Universe, limits the Indulgence to the 
Archdiocese of Westminster. We beg that it be ex- 
tended to the United States, where married people also 
dwell, where there is dire need for spiritual help in the 
married state, where the wedding ring should also be 
made fruitful of Indulgences. It is a beautiful devotion: 
once a day, the husband and wife, kiss the wife’s ring, 
and murmur the prayer. 





AME a pecking at the portal; enters the Raven again, 
carrying the Catholic Times of London, pointing to 
an editorial note: 

In these parts (presumably the Archdiocese of Westminster) 
men do not kiss ladies’ hands. . . . Hence, there is a possibility 
that the recently announced indulgence granted to married people 
for kissing the wedding ring and saying a short prayer will fail 
to be understood by most non-Catholics (how we worry about 
non-Catholics and what they fail to understand), and even by very 
reserved Catholics. Those Protestants who think that an in- 
dulgence is a permission to do wrong will think that the indulgence 
practice puts a premium on philandering and infidelity, but for 
such there is no remedy except constant enlightenment. 

The Anchoret, having read this several times, prays for 
enlightenment this Monday morning. Is it possible, is it 
credible, is it even to be imagined that a husband who 
kisses the ring he solemnly put upon his wife’s slender 
finger before the white altar seeks permission to do 
wrong at the moment he breathes a tender little prayer? 
Enlightenment breaks, with a new reading of the an- 
nouncement. Archbishop Hinsley says the Indulgence 
may be gained “ by all married people . . . who kiss the 
wife’s wedding ring.” Therefore, any husband may kiss 
any wife’s ring and thus gain the Indulgence. To the 
Anchoret, it still appears to be a beautiful and a chaste 
act of devotion, productive of piety. But, apparently, 
Sisters, bachelor men and women, clerics and Brothers 
do not qualify to gain the Indulgence. For supplementary 
reading, confer the book on “ Married Saints” by the 
late Father Selden Peabody Delany, just published and, 
surprisingly, the book of the month selected by the 
Spiritual Book Associates. Marriage is a Sacrament, 
and though the Church has canonized more unmarried 
than married, it is most probable that on All Saints Day 
more married people cluster about the great Throne of 
God than unmarried people. 





HERE is a grand display of married saints at the 

headquarters of the St. Paul Guild, formerly the 
Converts’ League, relates the Raven to the Anchoret. The 
Guild has opened a book shop on proud Fifty-seventh 
Street, New York. It has begun a study club; purpose, 
to read notable Catholic classics; program: Ist month, 
reading and discussion of Synoptic Gospels, Westminster 
Version (an Indulgence is attacked); 2nd month, read- 
ing of Karl Adam’s “Spirit of Catholicism”; 3rd 
month, an assault on “ Inquiries into Religion and Cul- 
ture,” by Dawson. Very impressive, indeed. But one of 
many, all are glad to say. The birthrate of Catholic 
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study clubs in the United States during the past few 
years is amazing. So, too, of Catholic rental libraries and 
bookstores. Chicago leads in this endeavor, and the 
Anchor Book Center, quotes the Raven, is gathering 
Protestants and Catholics “to discuss measures to con- 
quer modern paganism in books and the drama.” Then 
he added with a shake of his locks: “ The drama! We 
need that gathering for New York: it supports a malo- 
dorous play for more than a year; the play is banned 
after one night in Chicago; meanwhile, New York crowds 
in to make a worse play successful; always lower and 
lower.” 

Having reached the sixth line commanded unto him, 
the Anchoret writes a Monday morning letter to the 
South, saying: “It was very mean of you to limit me 
to so small a space, for there were innumerable more 
things that had to be left unsaid. Still, I think there will 
be rejoicing at the reappearance of . . . 

THE PitcRrim™.” 


Literature 


Candidates from Abroad 


Francis Tacsor, S.J. 


OME bewilderment, I understand, is affecting the 
readers of AMERICA who are preparing, or are urging 
themselves, to cast a vote in the plebiscite on the best 
forty Catholic world authors. It is an achievement of no 
mean literary ability to be able to claim easy familiarity 
with forty living writers and their voluminous works. 
Especially is this so, when the forty writers are in a re- 
stricted field, namely that of Catholic writing, and are of 
all possible civilized nationalities. If a constant reader 
sets himself the task of listing the authors of all quality 
and of all classes whose books he has read, he will have 
to be a most constant and a most remembering reader to 
proceed to the fortieth name. 

To ease minds, therefore, it should be stated once more 
that it is not necessary for every one who votes in this 
national literary poll to cast ballots for forty authors. To 
the contrary, it is recommended that one limit his vote to 
the candidates he knows and can evaluate. Thus, if one 
has read the books of only five American Catholics, or has 
extrinsic information as to the worth of only five, he 
should not presume to pass judgment on fifteen. How- 
ever, he is very urgently invited to vote on his five or six 
or seven. 

The totals in the vote, then, will be compiled from the 
fragmentary choices made by, we trust, thousands of 
readers. Authors who are truly popular and of greater 
genius will receive an accumulated acclaim based upon the 
appeal that their books have made to the generality of the 
reading public. Those who are relatively unknown will 
be given a scattering of votes that will keep them on the 
borderland of ultimate election into the Permanent Gal- 
lery of Living Authors. 

Since we have received letters asking for suggestions in 
the naming of candidates, we shall attempt to draw up a 
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panel of the authors who qualify for the twenty-five places 
accorded those who are not Americans. This enumeration 
must be understood, in the first place, as an effort to jog 
the memories of readers, to give them more confidence, to 
supply some information to them in their confessed lack 
of knowledge, in brief, to lay before them the names with 
which we are familiar. At the same time, we admit that 
we may not be offering a comprehensive list of all the 
possible candidates. It is not easy to remember all, it is 
most human to have a temporary blindness in regard to 
the most obvious. Therefore, should one discover lacks 
and lapses in our survey, one is asked to write an indig- 
nant letter demanding to know why this great author from 
Baluchistan has been omitted, why that tremendous figure 
in the literary world of Tasmania has been slighted. 
Humbly, we shall make the correction and duly include 
this and that one in the final listing. 

A little map of the world lies before me. A great prob- 
lem confronts me. What living Catholic authors are 
dwelling in the pink and yellow and green and purple 
countries surrounded by the blue ocean? Start from the 
tip of the Aleutians and sail across the Bering Sea. China 
and Japan come out of the wilderness of waters. I can 
think of no Catholic authors whose books have been trans- 
lated from Chinese and Japanese into English, and there- 
fore of no candidates in the literary plebiscite. In the 
Philippines, there are Catholic writers but none of book 
stature sufficient to warrant mention. Siberia, Persia, 
Arabia, and Turkey yield no names, but I stand under 
correction. India, however, has many very good Catholic 
periodicals in English and several native Indian writers ; 
but I am not familiar with books written by Indians, 
though Europeans like the late Father Hull who lived in 
India have supplied us with real literature. 

Australia, considering its limited Catholic population 
and the pioneer stage from which it has rapidly emerged, 
is active in literature. Every large diocese has its weekly, 
and of excellent quality they are. But the number of 
Australian book writers who have had publication or pub- 
licity in the United States is limited, compared to the 
total Australian output. The names that occur to me, or 
those suggested by Sister Mary Joseph of Webster Col- 
lege, would include Bishop Sheehan, Ursula Clinton, 
George O’Neil, S.J., and Dr. L. Rumble. There are, un- 
doubtedly, others, as there are a few in addition to Eileen 
Duggan in New Zealand, which is developing a fine ephem- 
eral literature. Africa remains a black continent to me in 
this survey. Northern Africa, Carthage, Egypt, what a 
host of Catholic writers they had ir the early days of 
Catholicism! Now, civilization has passed to the west of 
them and Catholic culture, especially in literature, does not 
impinge on the thought of Europe and the United States. 
Nor have there been any notable books, to my knowledge, 
written by Europeans or their descendants in the Colonies 
or Provinces established in Africa, except those of Msgr. 
Kolbe and Father James Kendals. 

Moving the meridian across the map leads the quest 
for Catholic authors to Europe, the home of Western 
civilization. Russia, despite its tremendous literary im- 
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portance in the past century, has no living Catholic author 
as her spokesman. A few writers, such as Nicholas 
Berdyaev, profess the Christian concept and are in ac- 
cord with Catholic principles, but they are not in union 
with the Universal Church. The Slav countries, like- 
wise, contribute nothing to the Catholic literature as it 
is known in the United States. 

Italy offers the most distinguished name that can pos- 
sibly appear on our roster, and the name that will be 
longest remembered of all the names of those living, Pope 
Pius XI. He is a most voluminous author, and his writ- 
ings are read by millions of English-speaking people. It 
is sufficient to instance the masterpieces of his Encyclicals. 
Next comes Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, whose 
books are now available in English. Agostino Gemelli, 
O.F.M. and Father Cuthbert, O.S.F.C., are well known 
contemporary spiritual authors. Outstanding for world 
honors, however, is Giovanni Papini who will undoubted- 
ly be selected among the best twenty-five the world over. 
Then there is Maria Montessori, not unknown. Spain 
has a few names of moment, among them Alvarez and 
Serafin Quintero, whom I believe are living, Gregorio 
Martinez Sierra, the playwright, and the newer dramatist, 
José Maria Peman. Concha Espina, though she has writ- 
ten novels with a Catholic atmosphere, is not a Catholic. 
It seems strange that the Spanish influence in English 
literature has been so slim. 

Stronger is the Teutonic element. Austria has con- 
tributed fewer than Germany in English translations. 
With some hesitancy, feeling that my acquaintance is lack- 
ing, I name only Dr. Rudolph Allers, and with much 
doubt, Franz Werfel, who became a Catholic but is re- 
ported now as having ceased to practise. From Germany, 
during the past few years, we have received books written 
by an increasing number of authors; notable among these 
are Karl Adam, with his profoundly moving “ Spirit of 
Catholicism,” Siegfried and Irenea Behn, Martin Grab- 
man, Gertrude von le Fort, Peter Wust, Dietrich von 
Hildebrand, Franciskus Strattman, Ida Coudenhove, 
Erich Przywara, S.J., Erik von Kuhnelt-Leddihn. If this 
enumeration is unfortunate enough to draw down pro- 
tests upon me because of its glaring, to the authoritative 
reader, omissions, I shall be content; for in this way the 
forgotten and unknown names will be suggested and the 
authoritative list finally compiled. But the correctors will 
please note that all authors nominated in this plebiscite 
must be still living, and that their works must have been 
translated into English. 

The northern nations of Scandinavia have so long been 
alien to Catholicism that they have produced no Catholic 
writers. The light is breaking in the north, in our day, 
and converts of extraordinary genius are supplying their 
countrymen and us, through translations, with remark- 
able volumes. Two, at least, will contend for the higher 
honors in the plebiscite, the Danish Johannes Jorgensen 
whose “Autobiography ” has become a classic amongst us, 
and the Norwegian Sigrid Undset. Her monumental his- 
torical novels most assuredly are known to the American 
literary public, and if prophecy be permitted to me, I 
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would not be surprised if she contended with Chesterton 
and Belloc for the first place in the balloting. Then comes 
the associate of Jorgensen whose autobiography will be 
issued this autumn, Verkade. He must needs be con- 
sidered among the most eminent of foreign authors. 

France, undoubtedly, is nearest to the English-speak- 
ing world of all the alien-tongued languages. The com- 
plete list of French writing authors, whether Belgian or 
Canadian, whose works have been put into English words 
is impressive, and also formidable to one attempting in 
limited space to name them. Once more, I beg my readers 
who have extensive knowledge of French literature to 
come to the aid of this plebiscite by calling attention to 
the famous names omitted in the following. Beginning 
with some of the novelists, one thinks of René Bazin, but 
he is no longer with the living. Then occur the other 
B’s, Henri Bordeaux, Emile Baumann, and Paul Bourget. 
Notable is the name of Francois Mauriac. Outstanding 
among the poets is Paul Claudel, and among the dramatists 
is Henri Ghéon, who has latterly turned biographer. 
Among literateurs is Abbé Dimnet, and supreme among 
the philosophers are Jacques Maritain, Etienne Gilson, 
and Maurice de Wulf. Progressing in no very conse- 
quential order one thinks of Maurice Blondel, Jacques 
Chevalier, Msgr. Baudrillart, Marie Gasquet, Abbé Felix 
Klein, Abbé Lemaitre, Paul Monceaux, Fernand Mouret, 
S.S., Charles Souvay, C.M., Dom Jean de Puniet, Franc- 
Nohain, Jules Lebreton, S.J., Fernand Prat, S.J., and 
many others who, though of no lesser caliber, are not so 
easily recognized with English ears. 

For the present, the nominations must rest here. The 
notables in the Irish, Canadian, English, and American 
hierarchies of literature are more easily picked out since 
the familiarity with their works is greater. It is suggested 
that our readers refer once more to the two preceding 
articles, that of Calvert Alexander in the issue of October 
12, “ Fall Operations on the Literary Front,” and that in 
the issue of October 19, “ Cast Your Vote.” 





A Review of Current Books 











“Protestant Saint” 


JOAN OF ARC. By Milton Waldman. Little, Brown and Com- 
pany. $3.50. Published October 4. 
‘THs work pretends to rescue from myth and legend the most 
heroic figure in all France and succeeds in portraying an alto- 
gether human and precocious Joan of Arc by blocking out all the 
supernatural lines that alone make her life understandable. The 
Maid of Orleans becomes, in Mr. Waldman’s reconstruction, a 
“chafing, fuming weeper of alternate tears of disappointment and 
rage” with a “humility which it must have taken a lot of Chris- 
tian charity on the part of the examiners [of the trial] to dis- 
cern.” “Her God,” asserts the author, “ was not the gentle Saviour 
of the cross, but the King of Heaven, the Lord of Battles.” He 
exalts the Maid as a premature believer in free thought and the 
liberty of private opinion. The wonderful revolution which Joan 
accomplished is primarily due to an innate ability as a military 
strategist coupled with a tenacious drive for warlike action; and 
secondarily to her will-to-believe in her own fitness as a virgin 
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and the subjective promptings of her own mind which uncon- 
sciously she symbolized by Voices. Mr. Waldman, like Anatole 
France before him, dismisses the theory of supernatural guidance, 
rejects the objectivity of the visions, and ticks off all that savors 
of the miraculous as elaborate flummery. It is essential, therefore, 
for the author’s rationalist explanation of things, to underscore 
heavily the licentiousness of the times, the corruption of the 
clergy, the religious idiom, the economic depression and the social 
pressure in an age when chivalry was dying. With this back- 
ground hammered into place, Mr. Waldman proceeds to dig into 
he mind of his subject and discovers that the visions have their 
origin in psychological preparation. Unconsciously Joan mistook 
for realities those images which were but the creatures of her 
own imagination. These images, i.e., the Voices, were simply 
evoked from the common stock of religious ideas and the “ cult 
of the Saints which saturated every activity of life.” A young 
girl in such an atmosphere did what the savage has ever done who 
“represents his god in a totem or his soul as a tiny animal” or 
as a modern lass “represents the atom by a billiard ball.” That is 
to say, “the concrete representation was substituted for the ab- 
stract reality.” 

With this understood, all that followed makes sense. Charles 
VII was kindled to action “not by a heavenly sign outside of 
Joan but by the human quality in her”—for Charles could read 
men. A war-ridden people who stand in awe of the wonder-work- 
ing power of a chaste virgin accept her as the deliverer sent by 
the will of God in fulfilment of a hoary prophecy. An unsympa- 
thetic and venal panel of churchmen consign her to the flames 
for arrogating to herself the right to interpret the will of God 
for herself. 

Such are some of the leading points of view in this latest 
biography of Joan of Arc in which a kind of smart journalese and 
flippancy both in style and viewpoint repeatedly lends a crotchety 
tinge to rather serious matters. Neither is the tone of the book 
helped by subtle sallies at “sapping a solemn creed with solemn 
sneer.” In short, the work as a piece of history is wretchedly one- 
sided and superficial; as a biography it is a novel but ephemeral 
psychological document. WititiaM J. SCHLAERTH. 


Student Adviser 


COLLEGE MEN. By Dom Proface. P. J. Kenedy and Sons. 

$2.00. 

UNDER a pen name the author has given to every college 
youth, parent, and student adviser a book that should go far 

in aiding to settle the twofold question troubling many today, 

“How should we live and act with our children? How should 

our children live and act with us?” 

This book of 314 pages, written by one who has completely 
hidden his own identity and religion, but who is evidently ex- 
perienced in the ways of youth, their types, characteristics, and 
moods, answers our questions with “Each man is the captain of 
his own soul.” This together with a true realization of the “ Ab- 
solute Value which makes unselfish love worth while,” God, pre- 
sents a solution, oftimes repeated in varied discourses, but now 
in clear, modern, commonplace, and interesting language, showing 
that the doctrine, “Greater love than this no man hath than that 
he lay down his life for his friend,” may be learned and practised 
in the classroom, campus, field, or rostrum of any college with 
right direction. One reading will prove that no man can help 
the world by giving himself for his friends or his country unless 
he has a self worth giving. 

In short descriptive phrases and sentences, the book sets forth 
through the medium of dialogue the various difficulties encoun- 
tered by college boys in their efforts to secure an education and 
at the same time socialize themselves through recreation and 
pleasure. The author narrates personal experiences with boys, 
explaining the treatment and results obtained, favorable and other- 


wise. 
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Its references to sex are quite reserved throughout, though 
pointed and clear. A commonsense knowledge of boys and prac- 
tical college life pervades the book, and is manifested in a 
chatty, affable manner. Tolerant of, but not condoning faults 
and the evil that follows them, the author shows a strong sym- 
pathy for the student though never ridiculing the faculty, admit- 
ting that both have frailties. Honesty on the part of the student 
is considered as the bedrock of character, while the college should 
lead the way in this respect by refusing to graduate a student who 
has mastered no field of learning. A maxim worth noting for 
unified direction of all college boys of today is well summed up 
in the words “The idealism of professors must, to be effective, 
be linked with sound student opinion.” 

Dom Proface has, however, veiled the supernatural in the 
natural, designedly it would seem, and in such a way that offense 
cannot be taken. Unlike most modern psychiatrists he removes 
the difficulty and sore by giving the right-principled prescription 
in a most natural way. 

College Men will do for its readers what the author tried to do 
for those placed in his care—“ get the ideas into their heads in 
such a way that they think the ideas are their own,” and send 
them on with a fuller realization of the fact that “one must forego 
the pleasure of the moment for the more lasting and deeper satis- 
factions of the future.” Each man is indeed captain of his own 
soul. The real captain prepares by keeping his body fit, his in- 
tellect alert, and his heart open to worthy guests. Jonn F. Cox. 


A Welcome Encyclopedia 


THE COLUMBIA ENCYCLOPEDIA. Edited by Clarke F. 
Ansley. Columbia University Press. $17.50. Published October 17. 


6 ones new one-volume encyclopedia has nearly 2,000 pages, and 
contains 5,000,000 words. Its dead weight is slightly more than 
nine pounds. But that need not deter any .of us, for this is one 
of the most friendly and comforting books of reference ever pro- 
duced, and one whose opened pages stay open. 

The Columbia Encyclopedia is not a Catholic book and Catho- 
lics must take things as they find them. Yet the Catholic seeker 
after information will find very little in this work that is erro- 
neous, and much that is positive, accurate, and instructive. What 
will strike the reader first of all is that in this non-denominational 
encyclopedia there are so many items set down that are of a 
distinctly Catholic nature. There is a long array of Catholic 
American personages who are, or were, prominent in the national 
life; and there are well-chosen accounts of the great Popes and 
Catholics both ecclesiastic and lay of other lands and other cen- 
turies. Almost everything that touches the life and historical 
progress of the Catholic Church is set down here, and the con- 
tributors have, speaking generally, avoided those pitfalls of lu- 
dicrous misstatement which are the usual fate of the secular en- 
cyclopedists. 

There are obvious and classical instances where the secular 
writers generally trip. But in the Columbia the account of In- 
dulgences is brief and accurate, though under “ Luther” it would 
be nearer the facts to say that Friar Tetzel arrived in Wittenberg 
to preach rather than to “sell” the indulgence. The Jesuits, an 
inevitable stumbling block for the unwary secular, are very well 
treated, and the reader is very properly warned against the per- 
sistent fictions usually circulated against the good name of the 
Society. (The Pope’s consent is not, however, necessary to validate 
a General’s election; the Pontiff merely assents or recognizes the 
choice of the electors.) 

Among the topics which may be singled out for their excellent 
if brief treatment are Canon Law (Archbishop Cicognani’s name 
is spelled wrong), Catholic Emancipation, the reality of the 
Elizabethan persecution of Catholics, the repudiation of the False 
Decretals by the Catholics themselves before there were any 
Protestants to lend a hand, the distinction between the Roman 
Inquisition and the Spanish, the history of Monasticism, the ninth, 
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tenth, and eleventh Popes Pius, the Counter-Reformation and 
the Council of Trent, the Papacy, the Roman Catholic Church, 
and Vatican City. 

Nor are the various articles behind the times. Thomas More 
is set down in these pages as St. Thomas; so also the Jesuit 
Martyrs of North America. The Glacier Priest is not raised to 
the altars—yet: but his admirers will find him mentioned twice, 
one of the occasions being a brief biography. Grandfather La- 
Farge has a fine notice; so, in lesser degree, has grandson Oliver 
LaFarge. The interests of historical truth are well served in the 
fairly long article on St. Thomas of Canterbury, which declares 
that he was indisputably a martyr. The article on St. Thomas 
Aquinas is a masterly summary in brief of a subject exceedingly 
difficylt of compression, and the bibliography gives the best books 
on the subject. 

Altogether there is something pleasurable in being able to speak 
in the highest terms of this encyclopedia. But by way of criticism, 
why not name the clerics who are charged with using every means 
to prevent the release of Dreyfus? The definition of Transub- 
stantiation (Eucharist) is not very good—it is not the bread and 
the wine which become the Body and Blood, but the substance of 
the bread and the wine. And (cf. Host) the Body of Jesus Christ 
does not appear under the species of bread—visus, tactus, gustus 
in te fallitur; and it is a literary and theological crudity to speak 
of Transubstantiation being ““ performed” at Mass. Eric Gill’s 
Stations of the Cross are not in Westminster Abbey. They are 
in Westminster Cathedral. Catholic theologians do not disagree 
as to when a Papal declaration fulfils the proper conditions to be 
infallible. “ Quadragesimos Annos” is not quite the correct title 
for the Encyclical of Pius XI, and Joseph Husslein is a Jesuit, 
not S.C. Henry Watts. 


Shorter Reviews 


SOME AMERICAN PEOPLE. By Erskine Caldwell. 
M. McBride and Company. $2.00. Published October 21. 


HE creator of Jeeter Lester, grisly protagonist of one of 

Broadway’s most successful recent plays, Tobacco Road, here 
sets forth the result of a year’s traveling in the United States in 
his first book of non-fiction. It is a record of human contacts 
and experiences, not of sightseeing and touring. Written in good 
journalistic prose, vividly colored, though carrying a note of 
objectivity, the narrative presents an alarming commentary on 
life in certain sections of our country. (One regrets an occa- 
sional vulgarism that is quite unnecessary to achieve the intended 
effect.) 

Mr. Caldwell devotes his attention mainly to the drought-stricken 
areas of the West, to industrial Detroit, and to the cotton empire 
of the South. He grinds no political axe, and dispenses no pana- 
ceas. But though a few of his sketches are of slight value, he 
has penned an indictment of social conditions which will lash into 
a cold fury any reader endowed with a conscience. The book 
is not a treatise on sociology nor the report of a fact-finding 
commission; hence affidavits and documentation are lacking. This 
reviewer can only say that Mr. Caldwell’s chronicle checks with 
isolated fragments of information already available. But even if 
conditions are only half as bad or a tenth as bad as the author 
describes them—in the auto industry, say, in Detroit—they cry 
to heaven for vengeance. This civilized barbarity, this chromium- 
trimmed slavery has lasted far too long. Those who were shocked 
by Vladimir Tchernavin’s description of Russian forced-labor 
camps in ] Speak for the Silent will be no less shaken by Mr. 
Caldwell’s picture of laborers, both men and women, in the “ Eight- 
Fingered City,” or of the starving clay-eaters of certain sections 
of the South. 

The author does not generalize unduly, nor does he as a rule 
draw inferences; for the most part he leaves that to the reader. 
But an almost inevitable inference is that the phrase, “the land 
of the free,” is fast becoming a brutal mockery. Capitalism can 
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butcher liberty as effectively as can its opposite number imported 
from Russia. G. F. Y. 


THE STARS LOOK DOWN. By A. J. Cronin. Little, Brown 

and Company. $2.50. 

T= stark moroseness that is Hatter’s Castle broods heavily 
upon Dr. Cronin’s latest offering. And yet there is much to 

recommend this fictional record of struggle and tragedy to those 

who look for a strong human flavor in their novels. 

From the beginning to the end one feels the dynamic power 
which sustains the theme of conflict between capital and labor. 
Against the background of an English coal-mining town, a host of 
characters, many of whom are slaves to the power of the pit, 
move about in the narrow orbit of their weary lives. From the 
days of fascinators down almost to the present, they drag out their 
existences, the while “they go without the meat and curse the 
bread.” Yet, for all their wretchedness and discontent, they are 
drawn with a tender sympathy. 

The harrowing episode of a gang of miners who are trapped 
while at work and die in their underground dungeons is written 
with a restrained artistry to which Dr. Cronin’s wonted realism 
is somewhat a stranger. Here is affection that is genuine, a sharp 
contrast to the remaining love element of the book. With the 
exception of the devotion of David Fenwick for his feather- 
brained wife, the love which we meet with in these pages is of a 
very narrow and selfish type, akin to that of Dr. Cronin’s earlier 
volume, Three Loves. 

The mother of three sons, all miners, is drawn as a woman who 
comes of a long line of pitmen, and one who is proudly class con- 
scious. She despises book learning in her own kind, and feels that 
no good will come of it. Whether or not Dr. Cronin would have 
us nod assent to such a sentiment is not easily determined. In 
any case the book-learned son, who rose to well-earned prom- 
inence, ends his career in the gloom of the mine pit from which 
he had risen to fame. 

The stars look down, life goes on, and always it is a struggle. 


J. R. N. M. 


BLOOD RELATIONS. By Philip Gibbs. Doubleday, Doran 
and Company. $2.50. Published October 4. 

N his latest book, “a novel of two countries and two loyalties,” 

Sir Philip has written an intimate and detailed description of 
human and racial relations centering around the World War. 
With his unusual power of vivid detail, the author depicts some 
poignantly tragic scenes in the futile drama of war as it is enacted 
on the battlefields, and at home in England and Germany. For 
the greater part of 477 pages, the realistic narrative moves swiftly 
and with sustained interest. The historical background of the story 
is presented in a tolerant and impartial manner, which enhances 
its value as something more than a fantastic tale of love and 
loyalty. 

Blood Relations is a book worth reading, and it is not the 
least impressive in a long and distinguished list of Sir Philip’s 
literary achievements. F, E. L. 


FORTY YEARS—FORTY MILLIONS. By George Britt. 
Farrar and Rinehart. $3.00. Published October 17. 
"THE career of Frank A. Munsey: forty years, forty failures, 
forty millions. And that might be an understatement—more 
than forty failures, more than forty millions. George Britt has 
talked to Munsey’s employes and associates, as well as consulted 
the various printed sources, and his book is chatty, filled with 
personal anecdotes, all illustrative of Munsey’s characteristics, his 
conquests and defeats, his personal pride and the feeling of fail- 
ure he often had in later days: “ Another reason that I feel that 
my life is a failure is because I have no religious faith.” And 
again: “When I gave up my belief in immortality, it took all 
the starch out of me.” 
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The portrait here revealed is that of a cold, lonesome man, an 
unusually hard worker, meddling in politics, successful in chain 
groceries and chain journalism, publishing many magazines; buy- 
ing, building up, and tearing down newspapers, with an almost 
callous disregard of the employes thrown cut of work, never think- 
ing even once of their plight. He dominated every enterprise he 
entered, riding full speed on his pet peeves (no fat men, no smok- 
ing, among them), doing as he pleased at all times. Mr. Britt has 
presented a realistic portrait of Munsey, sometimes jerky and dis- 
connected, written, as he himself says, from the viewpoint of a 
newspaper man rather than from that of a historian. F. A, 


ROMANTIC AND HISTORIC VIRGINIA. By A. Hyatt 
Verrill. Dodd, Mead and Company. $3.00. Published October 2. 


HERE is a book that arouses but unfortunately does not satisfy 
one’s curiosity. Many very pleasing statements are made 
but left unauthenticated. An accurate bibliography would im- 
measurably improve the book, but it is lamentably lacking. Had 
the author reflected for a moment on the significance of the Four- 
teenth Amendment to the Federal Constitution, he would have 
known why an act of the Virginia Legislature repealing its earlier 
Lynch Law enactment would be superfluous. That Amendment 
renders the enactment invalid. The multitude and boldness of 
Virginia’s eminent sons, the numerous useful inventions of her 
ingenious artificers, the variety and grandeur of her natural 
charms and treasures, the antiquity of her origin as compared 
with the other twelve original colonies—all unite in distinguishing 
this State as unique and deserving of the title, “ The Old Domin- 
ion.” Heroism and romance are inseparably intertwined as time’s 
woof and warp have spun the fabric of Virginia’s history. The 
martyrdom of the Jesuit Segura and his companions in 1571 is an 
example of the heroism; the story of Pocahontas, of the romance. 
The adventurous spirit is still alive, as evidenced by the recent 
hazardous expedition:of Admiral Byrd to the South Pole. Vir- 
ginia’s greatness has not been confined to herself; she has been 
the nursery of heroes, patriots, geniuses of national worth and 
fame. There is no index. M. J. S. 


Recent Non-Fiction 


REGULATION OF THE SMALL LOAN BUSINESS. By 
Louis N. Robinson and Rolf Nugent. This study of the small- 
loan business is in a way, as the authors point out, a summary of 
previous, more detailed publications of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion. This volume treats briefly of the historical background of 
lending, then discusses the technique and effects of unregulated 
lending, the development of regulation, and the changes made by 
regulation. (Russell Sage Foundation. $3.00.) 


FISHER AND MORE. By H. E. G. Rope. Father Rope has 
here written a popular, and in places devotional, life of the two 
English Martyrs. It is a book which makes no pretence at dissect- 
ing the theories of life in general held by the scholarly English- 
men, whose piety and earnestness led them to death on Tower 
Hill rather than to live false to their conscience. Just so much 
is given of the lives of these two Saints; just so much is taken 
from their writings and sayings, to make it clear to the general 
reader who is more interested in the Martyrs and their Faith 
than in their academic speculations, exactly why it was that these 
two valiant Englishmen were driven by their love for truth and 
the Catholic religion to withstand a tyrant even unto blood. Fa- 
ther Rope wields a mordant pen, and is prone at times to wander 
off garrulously attacking some of his pet aversions, many of them 
but tenuously connected with the narrative. (Herder. $1.25.) 


MUST WAR COME? By John Eppstein. An extended review 
and analysis of this book, which deals with the Papal attitude and 
pronouncements on war and peace, is given in an article by John 
LaFarge on page 81 of this issue of AMERICA. (Burns, Oates, and 
Washbourne. 3/6.) 
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Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 


words. 
in this department. 
munications. 


Color Line 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In your issue for September 21, Julius Herman Frasch, in the 
closing paragraph of his letter on “Colored Reservations,” would 
seem to wish to imply that the white Catholics of the South were 
and are entirely blameless in the matter of segregation in their 
churches. It was and is the law, implies Mr. Frasch; so what 
could they have done about it? The statutes of the State of 
Mississippi (the State in question here) provide for the segrega- 
tion of the white and colored races on railroad passenger cars 
(Sec. 115, Miss. Code, annotated 1930) and on street railway 
cars (Sec. 6133, Miss. Code, annotated 1930). There is no statu- 
tory provision for segregation in churches and public meeting 
places. Therefore the Catholic white pastors and white people 
were not compelled by law to adopt this obnoxious regulation in 
their churches. In Virginia, and perhaps in other States, the law 
of segregation did and does apply to public meeting places, and 
so might have been enforced in regard to the churches, although 
no specific mention of churches is made. But even in these States 
there was no law demanding that Negroes be shur::ed off into the 
rear pews or jammed into galleries. Their “reservation” might 
have been made in some other part of the church, or in a way 
that would not have been a degradation. And as for the custom 
that the whites should be given the preference in going to Con- 
fession first and in receiving Holy Communion first, there was 
no law whatever requiring any such practice, nor is there today. 

The truth of the matter seems to be that Catholic white pastors 
and white people were not true to the Catholic principle of not 
drawing the color line in the beginning of the segregation laws. 
They allowed a custom to continue or arise which has been an 
indignity to the colored Catholics ever since and a barrier to the 
conversion of Negroes. It is at least a tenable opinion that if 
Catholic pastors and Catholic white people had been true to their 
Catholic principle of no color line in the churches in the begin- 
ning, the matter would have been amicably settled and there would 
be no trouble about it now. 

Mr. Frasch concludes his letter with this sentence: “ Unfor- 
tunately the chief consequence (of not drawing the colored line in 
the churches) might be an indefinite postponement of the conver- 
sion of the South.” As one who has spent several years as a 
missionary in the South, I feel that I am in a position to venture 
the opinion that the conversion of the South is quite indefinite as 
to time anyway, and that it would not have been rendered any 
more so if Catholics had been loyal to their Catholic principles. 
At all events the Church never yet has and never will gain any 
permanent advantage through a compromise on principles. 

Washington, D. C. INTERESTED. 


An Absorbing Duty 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Your correspondent, Marie Shields Halvey, in commenting 
(August 31) on my recent article about the laymen’s theological 
course at the Gregorian University, Rome (America, August 10), 
takes exception to what she considers the implications of an ex- 
ample I used. The example in question treated of a man whose 
ignorance of the Mass had made him insensible to its attractions. 
Your correspondent says that I concluded “that the man’s ignor- 
ance was his own fault” and that perhaps I forgot “that free 
Catholic high schools” are recent advantages. That I neither so 
concluded nor so forgot is clear from the paragraph in which, 
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commenting on the example, I said: “The fault [i.e., of the 
ignorance] may have been partly poor preaching as it was most 
certainly lack of proper home training and schooling. But what- 
ever the reason, the lesson is inescapable.” In other words, it was 
not my purpose to apportion the blame; I waived that question 
in order to pass on to the point of the incident—the relationship 
between knowledge and love. 

However, I must confess that there is a sentence in the article 
which if taken alone appears to support your correspondent’s 
criticism. “Now the priest might have very logically responded 
that if he [the man] did not know what it [the Mass] was all 
about, he had nobody but himself to blame.” The point contained 
in this sentence is very important and I welcome the opportunity 
of explaining it. The communication of Divine truth to mankind 
involves a bilateral obligation. The shepherds of the Church 
have the duty to teach, but the flock has a duty to learn. Of this 
second obligation we hear very little. The clergy’s duties and 
deficiencies in the pulpit receive abundant attention. The priests 
themselves are keenly aware of the problem and one can hardly 
pick up a clergy publication without finding reference to it. But 
one hears very little of the duties of the congregations to be 
teachable. This relation of the congregation to the preacher 
distinguishes the preacher from other orators. One of the first 
problems of an orator is to render his hearers attentive and well 
disposed. But the preacher should in large measure be able to 
presuppose these conditions in his congregation. The Faithful 
should come to the sermon eager to learn, happy to get the Word 
of God through any channel, with their thought world tuned to 
what they are about to hear. That is their duty. 

Hence when I said that “the priest might have very logically 
responded ” as he did I simply meant that as the man had seemed 
by his resentful attitude to lay his ignorance at the priest’s door, 
the priest “with much justice” might have pointed out that the 
man was in no position to censure the clergy, since he himself 
revealed clearly by his tone and bearing that he had been far from 
exact in the fulfilment of his own duty. 

However, since your correspondent has raised the issue, I 
should suggest that one could defend as a fairly good generaliza- 
tion the conclusion which she attributes to me. I think one could 
defend the proposition that though poor preaching and poor 
schooling are partly to blame they do not in general excuse 
ignorance of the Faith; that if Catholics do not know their Faith 
it is their own fault. In fact, I think that we should have to defend 
such a proposition unless we are to suggest that the Church has 
failed in her teaching commission, especially when we are speaking 
of so central a doctrine as the Mass. One instrument or another 
may not function well, but that there are no adequate means at 
hand of knowing Divine truth, that the average man’s ignorance 
is not the average man’s fault, is something I should be slow to 
admit. 

I say that it is important to stress this obligation of active 
cooperation, because we are all so psychologically prone to blame 
the faults of others and to extenuate our own. It would indeed 
be a great mistake to gloss over the shortcomings of the clergy 
in the fulfilment of their preaching obligation; but it would be 
just as great a mistake (and it is one more frequently made) to 
ignore the correlative obligations of the laity. 

Valkenburg, Holland. Leo A. Cuttum, S.J. 


An Opportunity 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

We Sisters are stationed in Bangued, a town of about 15,000 
inhabitants, and conduct a school. Our separated brethren are 
scattering papers, books, and pamphlets and as all instructions are 
given in English they harm our holy religion. We are too poor 
to pay subscriptions on several papers and magazines we should 
like to get. Could you kindly interest one or more of your sub- 
scribers and ask them to remail us their papers? 

Bangued, Alva, Philippine Islands. Sister Axoysrus, S.Sp.S. 
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Home News.—President Roosevelt returned to Wash- 
ington on October 24. In Charleston, S. C., he reaffirmed 
his determination to keep the United States “free and 
unentangled ”’ from foreign wars, and defended the re- 
covery program. On October 17, in a message read at 
the Forum on Current Problems in New York, the Presi- 
dent had asked that public opinion support the neutrality 
policy. On October 19, a statement from the Department 
of Commerce revealed a large increase in exports to Italy 
of products that could easily be made into munitions. 
The work-relief problem confronted the President on his 
return. On October 18, only 1,310,733 had been employed 
under it (including those in the CCC), with 2,189,267 
still to be placed. However, on October 22, WPA projects 
totaling $1,500,000,000 were approved by the Controller 
General. Direct relief will be continued on a diminishing 
scale until the work program is fully under way. On 
October 21 the amended Frazier-Lemke farm-relief law 
was declared unconstitutional in Federal court in Peoria, 
Ill. On October 21 the Supreme Court ordered the Gov- 
ernment to show cause why the State of Georgia should 
not proceed with its legal attack upon the constitutionality 
of the Bankhead cotton-control law. The Government 
asked the Supreme Court on October 23 to hurry its 
hearing on the constitutionality of the AAA processing 
taxes. The tying up of processing taxes by injunctions 
was causing a serious decrease in total tax collections. 
Because of the excess of the 1935 rye crop over the 
1934 crop, Secretary of Agriculture Wallace on October 
18 approved a four-year adjustment program to curtail 
its production. On October 20 he ordered Federal regula- 
tion of the live poultry industry in New York City and 
Jersey City. Dealers and handlers in those areas must 
be licensed by the Department of Agriculture. The action 
had the full approval of New York City officials. On 
October 17 the AAA proposed a series of hearings with 
potato growers to obtain approval of a plan to increase 
their income from the 1935 crop, since the Potato Act 
of 1935 could not be enacted because no funds were 
appropriated for that purpose. On October 21 Helena, 
Mont., had its tenth consecutive day of earthquakes, during 
which two men were killed, nine seriously injured, and 
$3,000,000 property damage. 


War Tension Eased.—The controversy between Great 
Britain and Italy was somewhat eased late last week and 
the threat to European peace diminished when (if foreign 
dispatches may be trusted) Premier Mussolini agreed to 
withdraw two of his divisions from Libya and the British 
agreed to reduce their Mediterranean fleet by 75,000 tons. 
These mutual symbolic gestures of good will were followed 
on Thursday by a report from Paris which stated that 
Il Duce had requested the postponement of League sanc- 
tions against Italy beyond October 31 on the ground that 
a solution of the Ethiopian hostilities was in the offing 
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and time was needed for negotiations. The major difficulty 
in the way of positive and definite action was the immi- 
nence of the British elections scheduled for November 
14 and the consequent unwillingness of the Government 
to commit itself until the votes were in. Nevertheless 
Joseph Avenol, Secretary General of the League, came 
to London and consulted the State Department; and 
hopeful statements, expressing the belief that the actual 
applications of sanctions might turn out to be unnecessary, 
were made in Parliament by Prime Minister Baldwin, 
Sir Samuel Hoare, and Capt. Anthony Eden. Observers 
believed that efforts were being made in Rome, Paris, 
and London to bring Sir Samuel, Premier Laval, and 
Il Duce together in conference early next week. If this 
were so, it seemed likely that Britain might agree to 
postpone application of the sanctions as a preliminary 
to the meeting. On Wednesday M. Laval addressed the 
French Parliament’s Foreign Affairs Committee. His 
statement of policy with reference to support of the 
League was so warm that it astonished many of his 
hearers. The Commission followed his example and 
pledged full observation of the obligations of the Cove- 
nant. While diplomats conferred in European capitals, 
and the press buzzed with hope of peace, the military 
operations on the three fronts in Ethiopia came to a virtual 
stop. As this paragraph was written, however, uncon- 
firmed dispatches from Addis Ababa indicated that the 
Italian Southern Army was about to renew its northward 
drive towards Harrar. Gorohai, erroneously reported 
captured last week in these columns, prepared for a strenu- 
ous defense. On October 24 pessimistic news came from 
the European capitals. It was reported that Great Britain 
had not actually agreed to diminish her Mediterranean 
navy. Furthermore Italy denied that any concrete plans 
for peace were under discussion. However, on the same 
day, M. Laval offered London a renewed program for 
settlement of the Ethiopian war. 


Egypt and Great Britain.—Because of the Ethiopian 
situation, the British air forces were concentrated near 
Alexandria and upwards of 1,200 planes were said to be 
ready for action. The harbor of Alexandria, also, was 
turned into a temporary base for the British fleet, and 
a brigade of infantry ordered to strengthen the garrison. 
In these activities, the Egyptian Government concurred. 
But while public opinion approved of the measures as a 
protection in case of Egyptian entanglements in the 
Italian-Ethiopian war, there was complaint against the 
Government’s too easy compliance with British domina- 
tion. As a result, the satisfaction with which the Wafdist, 
or Nationalist, party welcomed the ministry of Premier 
Tewfik Nissim was somewhat lessened. When he took 
office, he abrogated the constitution imposed on Egypt 
by Premier Sidky in 1930 and promised to restore con- 
stitutional government and hold general elections in ac- 
cordance with the constitution of 1923. That he had not 
been able to bring about these reforms was attributed to 
the opposition of the British authorities. Prominent Waf- 
dists censured the party leaders for their continued sup- 
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port of the Nissim Government. Political unrest was so 
apparent that it was reported that the Wafdists were 
making demands on Premier Nissim for an immediate 
fulfilment of his promises. 


Canada’s Liberal Ministry.—Following the unprece- 
dented victory of the Liberal party in the recent general 
election, William Lyon Mackenzie King was sworn into 
office as Premier on October 23 by the Chief Justice, 
Sir Lyman Duff, in the absence of the Governor General, 
Lord Tweedsmuir. This was the third time that Mr. 
King headed the Canadian Government. Immediately 
following his installation, he announced his Cabinet, which 
was regarded as strong. It included seven lawyers, two 
newspaper men, two farmers, an engineer and a business 
man. Charles Dunning, looked upon as the prospective 
head of the party, became Minister of Finance. Ernest 
Lapointe, leader of the Liberals in the Quebec Province, 
was given the post of Minister of Justice. Thomas Crerar, 
who headed the Progressive movement of the West, was 
named to the important portfolio of the Interior, Mines, 
Immigration, and Colonization. Norman Rogers, a pro- 
fessor of Political Economy, was made Minister of Labor, 
and J. L. Isley Minister of National Revenues. W. D. 
Buler, who undertook the office of Minister of Trade 
and Commerce, a department which will be of importance 
in the Canadian reconstruction, has been known as an 
advocate of public ownership and protectionist policies. 
An early conference of the heads of the Provincial Gov- 
ernment was announced by Premier King for the purpose 
of discussing the revision of the Canadian Constitution 
and of devising means to meet the unemployment and 
relief situation. 


Spanish Scandal.—A Cabinet crisis loomed in Spain 
as the result of charges brought by Daniel Straus, a 
Mexican citizen, against a Cabinet minister and thirteen 
other Government officials, including a number of Cortes 
Deputies. President Alcala Zamora was reported to have 
denounced the guilty officials, Premier Chapaprieta or- 
dered an investigation, and Opposition Deputies planned 
to interpolate the Government with the purpose of bring- 
ing about the Cabinet’s resignation. Sefior Straus, admit- 
ting that he wanted the gambling concessions at San 
Sebastian Casino and at Formentor in Majorca (gambling 
is illegal since the fall of the Monarchy), stated that he 
paid out a total of 2,000,000 pesetas in bribes to high 
Government officials. His concessions were allowed to 
operate only one day and were then closed by the Interior 
Ministry. In the attempt to get his money back, Sefior 
Straus brought charges. According to the dispatches from 
Madrid, although not confirmed, Alesandro Lerroux, re- 
cently Premier and at present the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, was “ implicated.” It was stated that both he and 
José Rocha, the Minister of Marine, would withdraw 
from the Cabinet in order to facilitate the investigation. 


Nazis Imprison Priests.—After spending more than 
six months in jail, the Rev. Otto Sedlmeyer, Vicar General 
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of the diocese of Hildesheim, and the Rev. Wilhelm Freck- 
mann, secretary of the Bonifacius Society, were finally 
tried and sentenced to five and four and a half years’ 
imprisonment respectively on the ground that they had 
placed in the hands of a banker the sum of 120,000 marks 
to be used in reducing the foreign debt of a German 
charitable society. Each priest was also fined 150,000 
marks. The Rev. Albert Eckhart was sentenced at Lan- 
dau, Palatinate, to twenty-two months in prison and fined 
1,000 marks for alleged violation oi the foreign exchange 
regulations. Informed observers said that the trials of 
priests and nuns on highly technical charges were being 
strung out over a long period by the Nazi Government 
in an effort to discredit the Catholic Church in the minds 
of the German people. 


Protestant Church Board.—TJhe Church Directorate 
of the Protestant Church, recently appointed by Hanns 
Kerrl, Minister for Church Affairs of the Nazi Govern- 
ment, issued a proclamation supporting the Nazi policy. 
Mr. Kerrl requested the Nazi Protestant bishops who 
have been expelling opposition pastors to suspend all 
disciplinary proceedings and ordered a cessation of police 
activity against the Protestant opposition. He was re- 
ported as having opened conversations with Catholics 
relative to the suppressed Catholic Youth organizations. 


Dueling Societies Disband.—Some 3,000 delegates 
representing 110 fraternities submitted to the will of 
Reichsfuehrer Hitler and disbanded the German student 
dueling corps which were then incorporated into the 
National Socialist Student League. The acute butter 
shortage persisted. Exports of coal to Italy were nearly 
doubled in the first eight months of this year and large 
Italian orders amounting to about 1,000,000 tons have 
been placed in Germany for early fulfillment. A general 
increase in exports to Italy was reported. An institution 
to be known as the Reich Institute for the History of 
the New Germany to rewrite German history from the 
Nazi standpoint was formed. 

Nazis Spurn Olympic Protests.—Protests from 
American groups against participation by the United 
States in the Berlin Olympic games next year provoked 
on the part of German Olympic authorities an attempt 
to counteract unfavorable impressions abroad of the Nazi 
racial and religious persecutions. Dr. Theodor Lewald, 
German chairman of the Olympic organization committee, 
declared the Olympic games have nothing to do with any 
political or religious question. Considerable interest and 
concern were manifested in the Reich with regard to the 
statement by Jeremiah T. Mahoney, president of the 
Amateur Athletic Union of the United States, to the effect 
that investigations authorized by the Union had established 
the charges of racial and religious discrimination against 
German sportsmen. The controversy over American 
Olympic participation between Judge Mahoney and Brig. 
Gen. Charles H. Sherrill, American member of the Inter- 
national Olympic Committee, also excited attention. 
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Mexico Invites Foreign Capital.—In a statement on 
October 23, President Cardenas outlined the policy of 
his Government toward foreign capital invested in Mexico. 
The Government would not molest foreign interests in 
mines, oil, fields, etc., made by agreement with previous 
Administrations, and he denied that the Government “ has 
any intention of pursuing a policy of property confisca- 
tion.” Property taken for the land-parceling program, 
he stated, was being paid for by Government bonds; in 
industry, the Government had taken over, rebuilt, and 
refitted some long abandoned and deteriorated factories ; 
‘no trace of confiscation is here either,” he claimed. He 
spoke of advantages in mining and industry, and said 
that the only obligation was “to obey the constitutional 
laws” of the country. He stated that “the possibility of 
revolution or widespread popular disorders is so remote 
now as to be negligible.” In Mexico City on October 19, 
all public service was stopped for an hour, in protest 
against “Italian imperialistic measures in Ethiopia,” by 
a group representing more than 1,000,000 Mexican work- 
ers. On October 18 thirty-one priests were arrested in 
Guadalajara but acquitted of “plotting a subversive 
movement.” General Guerrero, who made the report, 
said that religious ceremonies were being performed in 
violation of the law. There was considerable fighting in 
Sonora and Jalisco between Government forces and rebel 
groups; and in Juarez, Chihuahua, on October 20, two 
men were killed and thirty-four wounded during political 
rioting. 


Fascists in Jugoslavia—A rapidly developing Fascist 
group on October 20 demanded the resignation of Premier 
Stoyadinovitch. The occasion was the rejection of the 
Government’s candidate for President of the National 
Parliament. The Fascist opposition group included Joseph 
Kostitch and forty Jugoslav Fascist leaders, former Pre- 
mier Yeftitch’s National party, and former dictator Zhiv- 
kovitch. While the Government could no longer count 
on a stable Parliamentary majority, the election of the 
Fascists’ candidate, Steva Ceric, by a vote of 171 to 138 
showing their strength, the Premier issued a statement 
saying that his Cabinet would get along without the 
legislative body. The Premier’s stand brought him unex- 
pected aid from the Croats and leaders of the Serbian 
Democrats. The situation was uncertain with indications 
that either Parliament would be dissolved, which only 
the Regency can do, or that the Ministry would be forced 
to resign. 


Danish Elections.—On October 22 general elections 
for the Folketing or Lower House resulted in Premier 
Stauning’s Socialist-Radical party increasing its majority 
by six, so that it now holds sixty-eight seats. The Radi- 
cals kept their fourteen seats. The gain was made at 
the expense of the Liberal Left party who lost ten seats. 
The Socialists polled 759,069 votes against 660,782 at 
the last election. The Conservatives took the second place 
in the voting, while the once powerful Liberal Agrarian 
party was split by extremist farmers. The major issue in 
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the election was the nation’s agricultural policy. Premier 
Stauning’s dissolution of the Lower House and forcing 
of the election was accepted as a direct challenge to farmer 
extremists seeking further devaluation of the Danish 
krone. 


Peru Holds Eucharistic Congress.—Peru’s first Na- 
tional Eucharistic Congress began in Lima on October 
23. Its celebration was accompanied with much pageantry 
and a splendid demonstration of Eucharistic faith. Spon- 
sored by Msgr. Pedro Pascual Farfan, Archbishop of 
Lima, it was participated in by all the Hierarchy, and 
Msgr. Gaetano Cicognani was the Papal Legate; 30,000 
people attended the ceremony welcoming the Legate. After 
the children’s Pontifical Mass on Thursday morning a 
breakfast was provided for all the participants. On Friday 
nearly 70,000 women received Holy Communion at the 
Mass which was reserved for them. Nearly all the higher 
officials of the nation participated, and on the closing 
day the militia and the police made a noticeable group 
among fhe large body of men receiving Holy Communion. 
The Congress was to close with a torchlight procession 
and Midnight Mass at which it was anticipated that 60,000 
workmen would receive Holy Communion. 


Cuban Politics—On October 18 Dr. Pelayo Cuervo, 
Secretary of Communications, was deprived of his office 
by President Mendieta because of his opposition to a 
coalition agreement between the Nationalists and the Re- 
publican party. Mr. Rodriguez, assistant Secretary, was 
immediately appointed to his post. Dr. Miguel Gomez 
on October 20 was nominated as the Presidential candi- 
date of the Republican and Nationalist parties in the com- 
ing elections. 


Census in Turkey.—The entire population of Turkey 
was ordered to stay within doors on October 20 from 
dawn until three o’clock while special officials visited 
every dwelling place and registered the answers of every 
inhabitant to sixteen questions. The Turkish Government 
expected the census returns to show an increase of 5,000,- 


000 over 1927 census. 











With his usual keen insight, G. K. Chesterton 
will probe the evil of the modern world in an 
article especially written for AMeERIca, “ The Ab- 
dication of Man.” 

A plaint from a doctor will be an article from 
Edward Podolsky. In the face of so many death- 
dealing appliances, he asks: “Is Human Life 
Worth Saving?” 

Though it has an old title, the article by Stan- 
ley B. James, “ The Decline of the West,” will 
have a new slant. It seeks to delve into the inten- 
tions of Divine Providence for our present world. 

Though the instances he adduces may seem 
comic, a real intent lurks behind Floyd Ander- 
son’s “ Object: Fraud.” 
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